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NAVIGATION. 
MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 


iring a thorough Knowledge of their Profession.— 

dh. PNLOWS NAUTICAL ACADEMY, 103, MINORIES, 
der the patronage of the Admiralty, East India Company, 
—~ frinity House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 


terms. 
air hl Toy To 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
and ST. GEORGE'S CHESS CLUB, 5, Cavendish-square. 
Members and Candidates are respectfully informed, that the 
SUBSCRIPTION READING ROOMS, having been subjected 
toan improved mode of ventilation, are NOW OPEN, 
Subscriptions commence from the Ist of January. 
“February, 1842. R. J. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
ECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of DAILY 
LIFE.—On Wednesday, the 9th of March, at half-past 
cht o'clock, Dr. D. B. REID will deliver the First of a Course 
of Twenty Lectures at Exeter HALL, to be continued every 
quecessive Wednesday (excepting the 13th of April) at the same 
hour, upon the Chemistry of Daily Life. In these Lectures will 
be included, among other topics, the Chemistry of Air and 
Water; the Nature and Properties of Steam and Gases; Respi- 
ration, Warming, and Ventilating ; the Economy and Manage- 
ment of different kinds of Fuel, the Prevention of Smoke ; Open 
Fire Places, Stoves; Steam, Hot Water, and Gas Apparatus; 
and the general principles and applications of Chemistry in re- 
lation to personal Health and Comfort and to the Economy of 
ily Life. c 
yh that the Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses of Ele- 
mentary Day Schools and Sunday Schools in the Metropolis 
andits vicinity may obtain and be enabled to assist in diffusing 
the information which these Lectures are intended to convey, 
and which will be rendered familiar by experimental illustra- 
tions, One Thousand free Tickets of Admission will be distri- 
buted to Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses and Teachers in 
Elementary Schools for the Poor. Application for these free 
Tickets of Admission may be made at the Education Depart- 
meat of the Privy Council Office in Dowuning-street, daily, be- 
tween 12 and 4 o'clock, on or after Monday next. Preference 
will be given, in the first place, to those Schoolmasters an 
Schoolmistresses who are attending the Classes at Exeter Hall, 
under the sanction of the Committee of Council on Education ; 
and secondly, to Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses whose 


Schools are situated in the poorest and most densely populated 


~  _____— 








stricts. 
OTckels of Admission to RESERVED SEATS, for the whole 
Course, price One Guinea, may be obtained on or after Monday 
next, at Mr. Parker's, pentaner. 445, West Strand; at Exeter 
flail; at the Sunday School Union, Paternoster-row ; and from 
Mr. Glass, 15, Duke-street, Westminster. 


ELIGIBLE OPPORTUNITY 





presents 


N 
A itself to any person desirous of embarking in a highly 
respectable and profitable business without risk, and of whic 

a previous knowledge is not essential, in a concern which bas 
been established several years, in one of the most wealthy and 


fashionable parts of the town. It is particularly well adapted 
toa married man, and is an opportunity that seldom offers. 
The coming-in will be about 850/., pay | Furniture. Address 
A.B., Mr. Morgan's, 20, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


Zales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BANKRUPT’S EFFECTS, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, on the Premises, No. 4, 
Castle-street, Holhorn, on MONDAY, Feb. 14, at 11 for 12 
o'clock pre cisely, (by order of the Trustees,) without reserve, 
N Extensive Assortment of BOOK BINDERS 
TOOLS and MATERIALS, consisting of an excellent 
Arming Press (No. 2), by Sherwin and Cope—A Rolling Ma- 
chine, by ditto—Standing and Laying Presses—A Ton and a 
Halfof Milboards——Cloth. Leather, Glue—a few Books—together 
vith the HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE.—May be viewed the 
Saturday previous and Morning of Sale; and Catalogues had 

on the Premises, and at the Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street. 


And on FRIDAY, Feb. 18, and following day, 

A Collection of BOOKS in Quires and Boards, 
including many Valuable Remainders ; among which are. 
ker's Defensive Exercises—Burke on the Sublime an 
Seautiful—Beale on the Deformities of the Human = 
lawrence on Diseases of the Eye—Carlisle on Health and Old 
Age. jarge quantities of the Budget of the Bubble Family 
~Longbeard, Lord of London—Ernest Maltravers—Pacha of 
Many Tales—Scott’s Border Antiquities, 2 vols.—Caulfield’s 

Remarkable Characters, &c. &c. 








Preparing for Sale. 
By Order of the Executrix of the late Dr. OLIN- 


THUS GREGORY, the Valuable Scientific Library, Instru- 
ments, and Autographs. 


A Valuable Collection of DIVINITY, from the 


ry of a Clergyman, removing from his Residence in the 


try. 

By Order of the Trustees of the late Mr. J. 
MWCKONE, the WHOLE REMAINING PORTION of his 
STOCK, consisting of many valuable and extensive Remainders. 


400 VOLUMES OF BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, 
_at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, sth, and 

SATURDAY, 19th, the THIRD PORTION of the EXTENSIVE 

STOCK of Mr. CHARLES DALY, (by order of his Assignees,) 
ing the Stereotype Plates and Copyright of Bi 

y Cunningham, lately published in one large volume royal 8¥0. 

~the Stereotype Plates an y Engravings, together, with 

# of an Unpublished Edition of Don Quixote, beautifull 
ted in one volume royal 8vo.—The Stereotype Plates, wit! 

%6 Copies, of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, one volume 

tal §vo.—The Stereotype Plates, with the Remaining Stocks, 

ofBlair'’s Lectures, 8vo. 43 sheets; Charnock on the Attributes, 

0. 4 sheets; Johnson's Dictionary, 8vo. 48 sheets ; Joseph 

Andrews, 13mo. 10 sheets; Knickerbocker’s New York, 18mo. 

$sheets; Morrison's Domestic Cookery, 12mo. 13sheets ; Paley’s 

orks, 8vo. 42 sheets; Tucker's Light of Nature, 2 vols. 8vo, 86 
eels; aud large quantities of Standard Works in quires, 





ERLE TRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
4 APPARATUS.—Improved Galvanic Batteries; Bach- 
hoffiner 's Machines; Callan’s Coils,with Rotating Electro-Magnet, 
for giving powerful shocks; Electrotype Apparatus ; PlasterCasts, 
Wax Moulds, and every copie for carrying on the process of 
Electrotype, made and sold by C. W. COLLINS, Working Phi- 
losophic. Instrument Maker, late Assistant at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, 33 a, Princes-street, Leicester-square.—N.b. 
Working Models of Steam-engines, and all kinds of Machinery 
made to drawings. Catalogues forwarded to any part of the 


country upon the receipt of a letter, enclosing a Postage Stamp. 


OAK CARVINGS FOR CHURCH DECORATIONS, ETC. 


MESSRS. BRAITHWAITE & CO. Proprie- 
tors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, 
beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARVINGS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched T racery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
ltar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
opp nag y fg ee given, and Cemtenete ——— 
e entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of an 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. é 2 as 
No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


iv a 

© CONCHOLOGISTS, MINERALOGISTS, 
& = &c.—-LOVELL REEVE respectfully solicits the early 
visits of the curious to his new premises, No. 8, King William- 
street, Strand, (near Charing-cross), just opened for the sale of 
specimens of ‘Natural History, Curiosities, and objects of virtu. 
is stock exhibits, amongst other novelties, an extensive assort- 
ment of SHELLS and MINERALS selected for their rarity and 
beauty, and arranged at prices to meet every class of buyers ; 
so that the scientific collector and the youthful beginner may 

be alike suited. : 

Curators of Museums and private amateurs in the country 
desirous of adding to their collections, may have specimens for- 
ones on approval, by sending (pre-paid) a list of their desi- 

erata. 

N.B.—Part V. of Reeve's CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA,; 
or, System of Conchology, completing the first volume, is now 
ready for delivery. Vol. 1., containing the history and descrip- 
tion of the Lerapes and Bivatve Movvusks, illustrated with 
130 4to. plates of shells, engraved by Sowerby, price 3/. 5s. plain, 
5i. 10s. coloured, neatly bound in cloth. Published and suld by 
Longman, Brown & Co. Paternoster-row ; and Lovell Reeve, 
Bookseller and Naturalist, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 


HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to bis Library, during the year Is41. 
, Terms ror A SINGLE FaMiLy. 
The Vear......£5 5 0 £1 4 0 or £1010 0 
Half Year .... 3 212 6 
Quarter .....++- 11l 6 or 














or 660 
313 0 


ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS, for FEBRUARY, is just published, and may be 


obtained as usual, containing nearly 1,500 Articles. 
STANDARD ENGLISH POETRY. 


Edmund Spenser’s 





printed in demy 8vo. handsome cloth binding, fine Steel En- 
graving of the Author, only 4s. 6¢.—*,* Ask for Miller's dition. 
William Shakspeare’s Poems, superbly printed 
on fine thick paper, crown 8vo. with Portrait, new, in cloth, 
4s.6d. Reduced from 8s. 5 
Percy’s (Bishop of Dromore) Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Fac-similes of the 
Jood Engravings to the first edition. A very elegant book. 
las. 6d. Keduced from lJ. 11s. 6d. 
404, Oxford-street. 


ONG ANNUITIES ANNUITIES 
TERMINABLE IN 1859.—The FAMILY ENDOW MENT 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY continue 





and 


the above Annuities, a(ter their expiration, on payment of an | 


annual Premium until 1859 inclusive, Particulars may be had 
at the Office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Capital, 500,000. : 
Trustees—William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 
Henry Porcher, Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
Directors—George Alfred Muskett, Esq. Chairman. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Deputy-Chuirman. 
Henry Bowden, Esq. Colonel Luard. “s 
John Fuller, Esq. Thomas Willis Muskett, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. James Stewart, a . 
Alexander Colvin, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Esq, Secretary. 


and GENERAL LIFE 





C= 


Faerie Queen, elegantly | 





| 
| 
| 
| 








THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 
THE following Books have been issued by the 


Society, for the year 1841, and can be had by Members on 
the payment of the annual subscription of one pound: 

1. MEMOIRS of EDWARD ALLEYN, Foun- 
der of Dulwich College; with new inf ion r i 
Shakespeare, &c. By Payne Cou.igr, Esq. F.S.A. 

2. The SCHOOL of ABUSE. By Srernen 
Gosson; and 3. The APOLOGY for ACTORS. By Tuomas 
Heywoop,. (Bound together.) 

4. LUDUS COVENTRL®E; a Collection of 
Piyeterien, formeriz renepsented at Center on the Feast of 

‘orpus risti. Edit . y 
rs he ie y JAMES OrCHARD HALLIWELL, 

5. The DEBATE BETWEEN PRIDE and 
LOWLINESS ; Pleaded in an Issue of Assize, &c. By Francis 

pon 


HYNN, 

ao 

6. The PLEASANT COMEDY of PATIENT 
GRISSELL, By Tuomas Dekker, Henry CuettTie, and 
Wittiam Havucuron,. 1603. With an introduction on the 
origin of the story, and its application to the stage in various 
countries of Europe. 
J The subscription for 1842 was due in advance, on the Ist of 
anuary. 





Acent: Mr. Ropp, No. 2, Great Newport-street, Long Acre, 
London ; who will give every requisite information. 
*,* The works can only be had by subscribers. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


ADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
AND LETTERS, 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS, price 10s. 6d. 


pound, with Portrait and Fac-similes. 





Also now ready, 
SIR HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER. By 
EDWARD HOWARD, Esq., Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ 
‘Outward Bound,’ ‘Jack Ashore,” &c. 3 vols. 


In the press, 

LIFE OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, First Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1782-3. By the Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
Royeel. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher. 13, Great Mar }borough-street. 

This day is published, in! thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 

CTA CONCILIIT TRIDENTINI, Anno 

M.DLXII et M.DLXIIL., usque in finem Concilii Pio IV. 

Pont. Max. et alia multa {circa dictum Concilium Fragmenta, 

A Gabriele Cardinale Paleotto descripta; nunc primum in 

lucem vindicata e codice MS. olim pense Fridericum, comitem 
de Guilford. Edente JOSEPHO MENDHAM, M.A. 

London: Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row, Of whom 
may be had, by the same Author, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

An Index of Prohibited Books, by command of 
the present Pope, Gregory XVI., in 1835, being the latest speci- 
men of ‘ The Literary Policy of the Church of Kome.’ 





NEW MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE, 

To be published this day (Saturday, 12th Feb.) and delivered 
in the principal towns all over the country on the Mth or 15th, 
No. 5 of a new periodical, entitled 

PP HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S and ENGI- 

NEER'S MAGAZINE; being a Cyclopwdia of the Phy- 
sical Sciences, General Literature, and Journal of the Progress 
of Inventions and Improvements. ‘Ihe subjects treated con- 
tinuously will be Natural Philosophy, Cramistey, Mathematics, 

Anatomy, Physiology, Geology, Civil History, Biography ; also 

icles on Political and Moral Science, Literature, and the 
various improvements in Arts and Science; Practical Treatises 
will occasionally be given on the various Trades and Manufac- 
tures ; and the whole illustrated with numerous Plates, Each 

Nomber will contain forty, pages 10 inches long by 74 inches 

wide, set in brevier type, price ls. 6d. é 
Published in Glaszow at the Office, 48, Nelson-street; in 

London, by Hebert, 88, Cheapside ; and ‘sold by all Booksellers. 

8, New Burlington-street, Feb. 12. 1842. 

R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 

PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 

1. KARAH KAPLAN; or, THE KOORDISH CHIEF: 
a ROMANCE of PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. By the Hon. 
CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 3 vols. 

2. THE HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and 
ISABELLA the CATHOLIC, of SPAIN. By W. H. PRES- 
COTT, Esq. 3rd edition, revised, with Corrections, Additions, 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Columbus, Cardinal Ximenes, 








Gonsalvo de Cordova, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
' 


ASSURANCE, Anyotry. FAMILY ENDOWMENT, | 


and LOAN ASSOCIATION. ‘ 

Temporary Offices (during the alterations), 4, Adam-street, 
‘Adelphi; General Business Premises, 112, Cheapside. 
Capital 500,000/. in Shares of 50/. each. Deposit 2/. per Share. 
To be Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Chairman—Henry George Ward, Esq. M.P. : 
Every description of assurance may be effected at this Office. 
Loans on personal security, provided the party borrowing 


| BRAY, Author of * Whitehoods,” ‘ Trela 
| w? > 


3. NEWSTOKE PRIORS. A Novel. By Miss Wappine- 
TON. 3vols, 


1. HENRY 


NEW WORKS NOW READY: 


DE POMEROY: a Romance. ay ie 


whey,’ &c. 3 vols. 
. A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, from PICARDY 


| to LE VELAY. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Au- 


assures his life for double the amount he receives. Immediate | 


and Deferred Annuities granted. i 
ndowments for Children, to secure any stipulated sum on 
their attaining the age of either 14 or 21 years; and in case of 


death, the whole of the money, without any deduction, is returned to 


the Parents, Guardians, or Executors. 
Applications for the remaining Shares, As i os) 
tuses, to be made to FREDERIC LAWRAN( 


Agencies, and Prospeo- | 


Resident Secretary. | 





The new Eastern Romance of 
E M. U. G. I. 


Temporary Offices, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi. 

T. afterwards surnamed ‘ Genghiskan,’ 
IS NOW READY, | ¥ 
and may be had at all the Libraries. 

“This is one of the most agreeable works that has been pub- 
lished illustrative of Oriental habits and manners.”—British 
Friend of India. ‘ 

“ J. Spence, York-street, Covent-garden. 


N 


thor of * A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. 3 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

3. DE MONTFORT; or, the Old English Nobleman, & 
Novel. 3 vols. 

4. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DE- 
LUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of * The Thames 
and its Tributaries,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of John 
Law, James I., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro. 

5. THE MIRZA. By James Morter, Esq., Author of 
* Hajji Baba,’ &c. 3 vols. 

6. THE VETERANS OF CHELSEA IIOSPITAL. 3 the 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’&c. 3 vols. 

7. THE DEERSLAYER: a Romance. By J. Fenuwons 
COOPER, Esq., Author of * The Pathfinder,’ &c. 3 vols. 

8. MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HAST- 
INGS, late Governor-General of India ; including his JOUR- 
NALS and LETTERS. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author 
of ‘The Veterans of Chelsea Hospital,’ &c. 3 vols, Svo. with 
Portraits from Original Pictures. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Now ready, in 1 thick vol. post 8vo. in embossed cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF THOUGE : 
ITH ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF CO? . 
Bawerd Bull. Publisher and Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 
This day is published, price 7s. 
NEW EDITION of the FIRST SERIES 
of PROGRESSIVE Leseons on CHESS, with Reasons 
Move. ty W. LEWIS. 

nieces Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court. 


Just published, price 14s. the 5th vol. of a : 
ISTORY of ENGLAND during the Reign of 
GEORGE III. 
By JOHN ADOLPHUS, Esq. 
The whole to be completed in 8 vols. 
London: John Lee, 440, West Strand. 
Now ae hae 10s, 6d. 
OM E R S. 
By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M. F.R.S.E. | 
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, and Archdeacon of Cardigan. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














ANDEL’S MESSIAH, newly arranged by 
John Bishop, from Mozart's score, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Piano or Organ, in one large folio volume of nearly 
200 pazes, in whole cloth boards, price only 15s. a eagyet 
London: published only by Messrs. Cocks & Co, 20, Prince’s- 
street, Hanover-square, Music-sellers to Her Majesty. 
Iso, Haydn’s Seasons, by Clementi, 21s. 
Caution—Order John Bishop's Copy of * The Messiah.” 


NEW COMEDY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*LONDON ASSURANCE.’ 
This day is published, P 
HE IRISH HEIRESS. A Comedy in Five 
Acts. By D. BOURCICAULT, Esq. Author of ‘ London 
Assurance.’ . 


Andrews, 167, New Bond-street. 
MISS ELLEN PICKERING’S NEW NOVEL, 
HE 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
EXPECTANT. By the 
Author of ‘Nan Darrell,’ ‘The Fright,” ‘The Quiet 
Husband,’ ‘ Who shall be Heir ?’ * The Secret Foe,’ &c. 
J. C. Newby, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square; J. & W. 
ne, 29, New Bond-street. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T R A OD 











T H E D. 
By the Author of ‘The Fatalist; or, the Fortunes of 
Godolphin,’ &c. : - 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; J. C ing, Dublin. 
Just published, with a Key, in 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
ATIONAL READING LESSONS ; or, Enter- 
taining Intellectual Exercises for Children. By the Author 
of ‘ Diversions of Hollycot, or the Mother's Art of Thinking,’ 
* Nights of the Round Table,’ &c. 
Oliver & Boyd. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE CYCLOPZEDIA of 3000 PRACTICAL 
RECEIPTS in all the USEFUL ARTS and DOMESTIC 
ARTS: being a complete Book of Reference for the Manufac- 
turer, Tradesman, and Amateur. 
y a PRACTICAL CHEMIST. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
DR. HOOK’S LENT LECTURES. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
HE LAST DAYS of OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY; _ a_ Course of Lectures on the Principal 
Events of Passion Week, 
By the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 




















BALDWIN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons. By EDWARD BALDWIN, 
A new edition, carefully revised and corrected, and embellished 
with Portraits of twenty-five Sovereigns. 
ndon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Longman, Brown, 
Green & Longmans; and L. A. Lewis. 
§ Of whom may also be had, | 
Outlines of English History: chiefly abridged 
from the History of England, by E. Baldwin; for the Use of 
Children from Four to Eight Years of Age. New edition, care- 
fully revised and corrected, with Frontispiece, containing the 
Portraits of nine Sovereigns. 18mo. Is. half-bound. 
WORKS ON 
GEOGRAPHY, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION, 
By ALEXANDER REID, A.M. 
Head Master of the Circus Place School, Edinburgh. 
EID’s ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
with an Index, containing upwards of 5000 Names, ac- 
cented according to the best Authorities, being those of all the 
Places laid down in the Maps, and specifying the Countries in 
which they are situated, and alsotheir Latitude and Longitude. 
Beautifully coloured, and neatly half-bound in morocco, price 





nly 7s. 

“This Atlas, which is marvellously cheap considering its 
execution, is intended for the use of parish and elementary 
schools. The coloured maps are clear, neat, and accurate; there 
is an elaborate and copious index, which might fitly accompany 
afar dearer work.’’—Tait’s Magazine. 

REID's RUDIMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY; with an Appendix, containing an Outline of Ancient 
jeography, an Outline of Sacred Geography, Probleims on the 


Use of the Globes, and Directions for the Construction of Maps. 


With illustrative Plates. 3rd edit. 18mo. 1s. bound in cloth. 

REID’s OUTLINE of SACRED GEOGRA- 
PHY; with References to the Passages of Scripture in which 
the most remarkable Places are mentioned: and Notes, chiefly 
Historical and Descriptive. With a Map of the Holy Land in 
Provinces and Tribes. Sthedition. 1&8mo. 64. sewed. 

REID’s RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 3rd edition. 18mo. 6d. cloth. 
REID’s RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION ; designed as a Practical Introduction to Correct- 
ness and Perspicuity in Writing, and to the Study of Criticism: 
with copious Extracts. 2nd edit. Royal 18mo. 2s. bd. in cloth. 

“A useful little work, which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to heads of schools and persons engaged in private 
“Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and S 

ublished by Oliver 0 nburgh; and Si i - 
shall & Co, London. _ — na She 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED for TAYLOR & WALTON, 


Upper GoWER-STREET. 


SCHOOLS OF CHEMISTRY: 


A LETTER TO 
LORD ABERDEEN, K.T. &c. &c. 
ON THE STATE OF THE 
SCHOOLS of CHEMISTRY in the UNITED KINGDOM. 
By Witi1am Grecory, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Medicine and Chemistry in the University of 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 8vo. ls. 


CHEMISTRY 


In its Applications to Agriculture and 
Physiology. 
By Justus Lresic, M.D. Ph.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. 
Edited from the Manuscript of the Author 
By LYON PLAYFAIR, Ph.D. 
2nd and cheap Edition, with very numerous additions, including 
a New Chapter on Soils. 1 vol. small 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

“ Itis not too much to say, that the publication of Prof. Liebig's 
Organic Chemistry of Agriculture constitutes an era of great 
importance in the History of Agricultural Science. Its accept- 
ance as a standard is unavoidable, for following closely in the straight 
path of inductive Philosophy, the conclusions which are drawn from its 
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REVIEWS 
A Handbook to the Public Galleries of Art, §c. 


in and near London. By Mrs. Jameson. In 
Two Parts. Murray. 
[Tue very excellence of this book must make our 
review of it briefer than will suit the notions of 
those who measure praise by the space it occu- 
ies. It could hardly be more thoroughly exe- 
cuted, so as to — the promise of its title. 
This announces “Catalogues of the Pictures, 
accompanied by Critical, Historical, and Biogra- 
hical Notices, and copious Indexes to facilitate 
reference; which announcement is well ful- 
fled. Mrs. Jameson, though known to all the 
world as one whose graceful and thoughtful spec- 
ulations on Art cannot fail to be welcome when- 
ever they are put forth, has not allowed herself to 
be seduced by this consciousness of an attentive 
and sympathising public at her command. Her 
own feelings and tendencies may be gathered by 
any intelligent reader that follows this catalogue 
—since even in such mechanical matters as the 
management of an index, the preferences of 
the writer will make themselves felt,—but Mrs. 
Jameson has indulged in less of dissertation 
than we should have thought possible: produc- 
ing instead, a guide-book of singular unity, 
clearness, and value. Let her not sigh over her 
self-sacrifice: as an evidence of power, this is not 
the least emphatic of her many popular works. 

The first volume is devoted to the National 
Gallery and Windsor Castle—with an Introduc- 
tion, containing definitions and explanations of 
the terms of Art, which will enable many to ex- 
change words for ideas. Of the able manner in 
which even this technical department is treated, 
we will give a brief example :— 

“Invention; which, in painting, does not mean 
the invention of the subject, but the manner in which 
agiven subject is conceived and represented. The 
painters most remarkable for richness and fertility of 
invention are Raphael, Albert Durer, Rubens, and 
Rembrandt. But a painter may also invent his sub- 
ject; and if in this he displays originality, fancy, 
feeling, and a moral aim, he becomes, in a double 
sense, a creative poet. Hogarth is an instance.— 
Next to invention I will place that subtle quality 
emanating from the soul, and, like a soul, pervading 
thewhole representation—call it character, sentiment, 
feeling; for no one word seems to render that of 
vhich we perceive at once the presence or the absence, 
though it escape definition. For not only will it be 
sublime, grand, graceful, pathetic, or tender, in accord- 
ace with the subject represented, but it will be essen- 
tially modified by the temperament of him who 
represents it. Where it is, it atones for many defi- 
ciencies; where it is not, no merits supply its place. 
As exemplifying the existence of this breathing, vital 
wul of art with the want of that technical skill to 
vhich we are now accustomed, we may look to the 
arly artists of the Italian school. The paintings of 
Giotto, executed about 1300, in the church at Assisi; 
those of Andrea Orcagna in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
md a variety of works scattered through the 
ancient ecclesiastical edifices at Sienna, Orvieto, 
Padua, might be cited as examples, but are too far 
of to be available as references ; and engravings, even 
the best, fail to transmit that spiritual and evanescent 
charm which is the great, and often the only, merit 
ofthese works, There is a fragment of a fresco paint- 
ing by Giotto, now in the collection of Mr. Rogers, 
representing two heads of apostles, in which the pro- 
fond truth of sentiment and devout feeling would 
illustrate what is meant: but the nearest instance to 
vhich I can refer the reader, as generally accessible, 
8 the ‘Crowning of the Virgin,’ by Fra Giovanni 

clico, now in the Louvre. Perhaps before this 
sheet is printed I may be able to refer to the divine 
francla as an example of this * beauty of holiness,’ 
N combination, however, with greater mastery over 
¢ technicalities of art than we find in earlier 
Painters, Those who threw most mind into their 





works were of course those who had most mind— 
Raphael for instance : but the spirit thus infused was 
not always pure in quality even when it was great in 
degree ; and the various schools of painting are not 
so much distinguished from each other by the tan- 
gible characteristics of style, design, colour, &c., as 
by the mental and moral impress on the works which 
proceeded from them. Compare, for instance, the 
prevailing sentiment of the early Bolognese school of 
Francia and his compeers to that of the later Bolog- 
nese school of the Carracci and their followers: the 
latter must be pronounced vulgar in comparison ; 
the word is strong, but no other would express the 
comparative difference between the pure intense 
feeling, the simplicity, the solemnity of the first, and 
the mannered elegance and grandeur of the last. 
Ludovico had indeed glimpses of that ‘ better part ;’ 
and the accomplished Agostino and the gifted Annibal 
had a thousand merits; but, compared with the 
heavenly aspirations of their predecessors, all here 
was ‘ of the earth, earthy.’ ” 

These definitions are fellowed by a few pages 
of aphorisms and thoughts on painting, collected 
from renowned authors. These, again, will help 
not a few minds to the right tone in which a 
gallery of works of art should be entered. Nor 
is this a slight benefit. ‘The million have too 
long presumed, that no training was required for 
the appreciation of Painting, Sculpture, or Music 
—that Nature speaks at once and directly to all 
—with equal force to the accomplished and 
the unlettered: and this presumption has fos- 
tered a superficial habit of dogmatizing, which 
has reflected painfully upon the creations of our 
artists. The admiration of him who will not 
learn is a crude, idealess prejudice. Hence 
every one preparing for his first holiday among 
the Angerstein Claudes, or the spiritual Car- 
toons, has good reason to thank Mrs. Jameson, 
for the brief, but pertinent symphony, by which 
she preludes the precise information contained 
in her hand-books. 

We have had so often occasion to speak of the 
National Gallery, when stating wants, with the 
view of recommending purchases, that we may 
quit at once the division given up toit. Ere, 
however, we turn away, we would beg that the 
entry to the credit of our two favourite Francias 
may be a trifle amplified in the next edition. 

The Gallery at Windsor and its history are 
less familiar to the public,—though the Great 
Western has destroyed the remoteness of the 
former, and Mrs. Jameson’s concise and well 
written introduction will soon acquaint every one 
with the progressive steps of its foundation.— 
We shall extract a portion of this, asa specimen 
of the manner in which the authoress has gen- 
erally executed her work :— 

“In the reign of Henry VII., somewhere about 
1499, Jan Mabuse, one of the very best painters of 
his time, came over to England: he painted the por- 
traits of the king’s children, now at Hampton Court ; 
and from his hand—but not, as I presume, painted 
while in England—is the very remarkable picture or 
pictures, also at Hampton Court, representing James 
IV. of Scotland and his queen, Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VII.; and the St. Matthew now in the 
Queen’s gallery at Buckingham Palace. The date 
of his death is uncertain. ‘The first of our monarchs 
who attempted to form a gallery of pictures was that 
magnificent ruffian, Henry VIII. He was not always 
the hateful and remorseless tyrant he afterwards be- 
came, and in the beginning of his reign showed a dis- 
position to cultivate and patronise both art and 
literature. His encouragement of painting may pos- 
sibly be traced to his rivalry of Francis I., who was 
throughout his life the object of his fear, admiration, 
and jealousy. Francis had found means to attract 
to his court four among the greatest artists in Italy 
—Lionardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Primaticcio, 
and Nicold dell’ Abbate. In emulation of Francis, 
Henry sent to invite Raphael and Primaticcio to 
England; and Wolsey, then his envoy at Rome, was 
not sparing in courteous persuasion and munificent 
promises; but we were not destined to be so honoured. 





Raphael declined the invitation, but he painted for 
Henry the small picture of St. George with the Order 
of the Garter round his knee, which is now at St. 
Petersburgh ; and some of his scholars were pre« 
vailed upon to try their fortune among the barbarian 
English—‘ quelli bestie di quelli Inglesi,’ as Tor- 
rigiano had styled us. Among other painters em- 
ployed by Henry, we find the names of Luca Penni, 
Toto dell’ Nunciata, and Girolamo da Trevigi (or 
Jerome de Trevisi), all mentioned by Lanzi as 
having attained some eminence in their own country 
previous to their coming here. Jerome de Trevisi 
came over about 1531, and remained here thirteen 
years, and to him the large paintings at Hampton 
Court of the Embarcation of Henry VIII. and the 
Champ de Drap d’Or are with reason attributed : 
he had a pension of 400 crowns from the king. Luca 
Penni also arrived here about 1531; he had been 
employed by Francis I, in conjunction with Prima 
ticcio, to decorate the palace of Fontainbleau. An- 
other painter much employed by Henry, and almost 
naturalised in England, was Lucas Cornelii, or Cor- 
neliz, to whom some of the old portraits now at 
Ilampton Court may be ascribed. I find also in 
Vasari mention of two female artists, painters in 
miniature, Susanna Horneband, who was invited into 
the service of Henry VIIL, and lived honourably in 
England to the end of her life; and Levina, daughter 
of Master Simon, of Bruges, who was nobly married 
by Henry, and much prized and honoured by Queen 
Mary, and after her death by Queen Elizabeth ; but 
it is impossible to identify the works of these painters 
individually : most of them appear to have perished in 
the fireat Whitehall, or to have been lost or dispersed. 
Some half-obliterated paintings on the wall of asmall 
room at Hampton Court, called the Confessionary, 
quite in the style of Raphael's school, existed so late 
as 1750: they are now quite effaced. But if Henry 
failed in attracting to his court the first-rate painters 
of Italy, he had some amends for his disappointment 
when he succeeded in fixing near his person that exe 
traordinary genius Hans Holbein. The sturdy 
painter and the bluff monarch have in truth become 
so associated in the fancy, that we can seldom think 
of the one without a recollection of the other. Hol- 
bein was a native of Basle, in Switzerland, and born 
in the year 1498: he was the son of a painter, and 
his genius was early fostered and developed ; but we 
are told that he led a dissipated life, and wasted in 
no creditable manner the money gained in his pros 
fession : we are also told that his wife was a shrew, 
like the wife of Albert Durer, and that her froward 
temper was one of the causes which drove him from 
his native place. Those who look upon the portraits 
of Holbein and his wife at Hampton Court may well 
doubt whether the former black-whiskered, bull- 
necked, resolute, almost fierce-looking personage 
could have had much to endure from the poor, 
broken-spirited, sad-visaged woman opposite to him, 
and may be inclined to put another construction on 
the story. With Albert Durer it is different: no 
contrast can be greater than between the coarse head 
of Holbein and that of Albert Durer, with his mild 
melancholy eyes and long fair hair. But be this as 
it may, there is ample evidence that Holbein was 
reduced to poverty, and was obliged to quit his 
native place to make some provision for his family, 
There is a picture still preserved in the Museum at 
Basle, painted about the time he left it, representing 
his wife and two children, half-length: she has a 
child in her lap, and one hand rests on the head ofa 
boy who looks up sorrowfully in her face. It is 
many years since [ saw this picture, and I may err 
in my recollection of attitude and detail, but I cannot 
forget that I never was so moved by any picture in 
my life as by this little bit of homely domestic 
tragedy : I cannot forget the anguish depicted in the 
countenance of the wife, nor the pathetic looks of the 
children. Holbein left them, and came over to 
England recommended by Erasmus to Sir Thomas 
More, then Chancellor: he was honourably received, 
lodged for some time in the house of that distinguish- 
ed man, and painted several portraits of his family 
and friends. ‘The king, on seeing these works, was 
struck with admiration, and immediately took the 
painter into his own service. He allowed him a 
salary of 307. a-year, equal to ten times that sum in 
these days, and he was paid besides for each picture 
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which he painted. Holbein’s jovial character was 
in accordance with Henry's taste, and he soon be- 
came a favourite. Henry’s rebuke to one of his 
courtiers who had insulted the painter is well-known 
—‘ You have not to do with Holbein, but with me, 
I tell you, that of seven peasants I can make seven 
lords, but not one Holbein!’ He visited Basle when 
at the height of his reputation and prosperity, but 
soon returned to England, and died here in 1554, 
having survived his royal patron about eight years. 
Of the numerous pictures which Holbein painted for 
the king but few remain. One of his best and largest 
pictures, representing Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
and their queens, was painted on the wall of one of 
the chambers of the old palace of Whitehall, which 
was consumed by fire in 1698, Luckily a small and 
fine copy has been preserved, and is now at Hamp- 
ton Court. In the same fire many other pictures, 
and some of his exquisite miniatures, were destroyed. 
In Charles I.’s catalogue I find only eleven works of 
Holbein specified. In King James’s I find thirty-one 
pictures ascribed to him ; but not more than half the 
number are really his. About the year 1734, Queen 
Caroline discovered, in an old bureau in Kensington 
Palace, a collection of Holbein’s original drawings 
for the portraits of the chief personages living in the 
court of Henry VIII. After Holbein’s death they 
had been sold into France, whence they were brought 
and presented to King Charles I. by M. de Lien- 
court. Charles exchanged them with the Earl of 
Pembroke for the St. George, by Raphael, once in 
the possession of Henry VIII. Lord Pembroke 
gave them to Lord Arundel, and, in the opinion of 
Mr. Dallaway, they were purchased for the crown in 
1686; then, as it appears, thrown into a drawer, 
where they might have rotted unknown, if the 
curiosity and intelligence of Queen Caroline had not 
brought them to light fifty years afterwards, They 
are eighty-nine in number, of which a few are dupli- 
cates, executed in black chalk on paper stained of a 
fiesh colour, and most of them admirable for character 
and expression. Queen Caroline, who was much 
delighted with her discovery, ordered them to be 
framed and glazed; and they hung for some time in 
her closet at Kensington. George III. had them 
taken down, and carefully placed in portfolios ; and 
they are at present deposited in her Majesty’s library 
at Windsor. From the pictures by Holbein, re- 
maining at Windsor and at Hampton Court, we may 
form some idea of his merit as a portrait-painter. 
The only picture from his hand in the imaginative 
and historical style is the ‘ Noli me Tangere’ (Christ 
and Mary Magdalen in the Garden), now at Hamp- 
ton Court, But this conveys a most inadequate idea 
of the genius of the man who could paint such a pic- 
ture as the family-piece at Basle already mentioned; 
the head, inscribed ‘ Lais Corinthiaca, 1526,’ in the 
same collection; and, above all, the exquisite * Ma- 
donna of the Meyer Family,’ now in the Dresden 
gallery, which is not only the finest of all his known 
pictures, but has been pronounced by an accom- 
plished connoisseur the chef-d’ceuvre of old German 
art. Speaking from my own judgment, I should say 
it was one of the finest pictures in the world. Asa 
representation of ‘Our Lady of Pity,’ and for depth 
of feeling and refined contemplative tenderness of 
expression, it may divide suffrages with the divine 
Madonna Sistina of Raphael—all grace and majesty 
as she is! No one, I think, can justly appreciate 
the powers of Holbein who has not seen this picture ; 
no one having seen it but must deeply regret the 
loss of those works which Holbein exccuted for the 
King’s Chapel at Whitehall, and other pictures of 
sacred and historical subjects which he painted while 
in England: among which were the Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and the Raising of Lazarus, the Triumph of 
Riches and the Triumph of Poverty. Though always 
an admirer of Holbein, I never believed him capable 
of conceiving such a picture, so grandly simple, so 
divinely elevated in character, as the Madonna of 
the Dresden gallery, till I had looked upon it.” 


Mrs. Jameson raises her voice courageously 
against the bewildering want of order permitted 
in the arrangement of our royal picture galleries. 
Speaking of Hampton Court,— 


“To what master-mind, accomplished in the know- 
ledge of art, deep learned in the history and antiqui- 
ties of our country, and enthusiastic for her honour,” 





| 





she asks, “ has been intrusted a task of such high and 
general importance, as the distribution of the pictures 
in this royal palace ? To whom are we to give praise 
for what has been done well? To whom are we to 
appeal against what has been done most ignorantly 
and carelessly, or not done at all? With proper 
management, this gallery, rich as it is in historical 
memorials, might have been made most interesting 
and instructive to the people, who now with vacant, 
weary, and perplexed looks, wander through the 
rooms, not knowing where to find what they seek, 
not knowing where to direct their attention; not 
knowing what relation exists between the various 
objects and personages represented, nor how far they 
might be made to illustrate each other. * * There 
are in the royal collections about thirty portraits of 
celebrated artists,—most of them old portraits from 
the life, others authentic copies: what a delightful 
series they would form if hung together, and in chro- 
nological order !—commencing with the curious old 
portrait of Gian Bellini, (which now hangs under 
Henry VIII.’s jester,) and ending with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. At present they are scattered up and 
down, Peter Oliver in one of the first rooms, Michael 
Angelo in the last: what is there to render such an 
order of things necessary or inevitable? and unless 
inevitable, how is it to be excused? Some of these 
propinquities are so comical, so unlooked for, that 
we are half inclined to suspect some covert meaning 
in them—some sly satire :—as where we find Louis 
XIV. with nymphs and satyrs on one side, and a 
saint on the other! or Gentz, the dme damnée of 
Metternich, between two Scripture-pieces. In one 
room we find Pilate delivering up the Saviour, Mar- 
garet Countess of Lennox, the Death of Bayard, 
Peter the Great, Frederick of Prussia, and the Death 
of Epaminondas, all hanging together! * * Besides 
the Cartoons of Raphael, and the historical pictures, 
we have here a collection of old Venetian portraits 
of wonderful beauty, by Titian, Giorgione, Tinto- 
retto, Pordenone, and Sebastian del Piombo. I 
know of no gallery that in this respect can compete 
with Hampton Court, unless it be the Belvedere, at 
Vienna ; where, indeed, the number and exquisite 
beauty of the female portraits by Titian and Palma 
eclipse us utterly. ‘The present condition of some of 
these fine works is, however, pitiful to sce ; ruined 
by neglect, damp, dirt—and yet more by the picture- 
cleaners and restorers of the last century. The 
atrocious manner in which some exquisite pictures 
have been maltreated, patched, painted over, var- 
nished, without shame and without mercy, is not to 
be described or believed. Many of these would be 
benefited by judicious and conscientious restoration.” 

The Second Part (or volume) from which these 
last sensible fragments are taken, is devoted, 
also, to the Dulwich Gallery,—to Barry’s pic- 
tures at the Adelphi,—and to that strange little 
toy-shop, the Soane Museum, of which Mrs. 
Jameson is more enamoured than we are. What 
we have written is not a review, so much as a re- 
commendation of one of the best executed works 
which has been turned out in these days of bro- 
ken literary promises, and unperformed literary 
duties, 











Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 

By Charles Mackay. Vol. III. 

Ir is much to be regretted that Mr. Mackay, 
instead of taking a systematic and comprehen- 
sive view of the principal philosophic delusions, 
has limited himself to compiling biographies of 
individual alchy mists, astrologers, and charlatans. 
Few subjects combine more popular interest 
with scientific utility, than the history of such 
aberrations of the human intellect as were exhi- 
bited by the professors of the occult sciences; 
Mr. Mackay has felt and stated the value of in- 
vestigating the delusions to which they were 
victims, but he has not adequately realized the 
results which he himself proposed : 

“ The study of the errors into which great minds 
have fallen in the pursuit of truth can never be un- 
instructive. As the man looks back to the days of 
his childhood and his youth, and recalls to his 
mind the strange notions and false opinions that 
swayed his actions at that time, that he may wonder 


at them, so should society, for its edificas 
look back to the opinions which governed 4, 
ages fled. He is but a superficial thinker wh 
would despise and refuse to hear of them mer 
because they are absurd. No man is so wise but that 
he may learn some wisdom from his past erry 
either of thought or action, and no society has maj 
such advances as to be capable of no improvemen; 
from the retrospect of its past folly and credulity 
And not only is such a study instructive: he why 
reads for amusement only, will find no chapter 
in the annals of the human mind more amusing thay 
this. It opens out the whole realm of fiction—the 
wild, the fantastic, and the wonderful, and all th 
immense variety of things ‘ that are not, and canng 
be; but that have been imagined and believed.» 

We have, on many occasions, stated the im. 
portance of bearing in mind, that every delusion, 
at least every one which has exercised wide anj 
enduring influence, must have been founded 
not ona falsehood, but on a misapprehended truth, 
This aphorism is not less applicable to philo. 
sophers than to the populace; Alchymy, for ip. 
stance, is in its origin, and even its name, identi. 
cal with Chemistry, for the syllable 4/ is nothing 
more than the definite article of the Arabs, |) 
ages and countries where intelligence was very 
partially diffused, where the book of Nature was 
closed against the multitude, those who had par- 
tially opened it, and deciphered a few incoherent 
passages, were regarded as miracles of knov. 
ledge by their contemporaries, and were then- 
selves persuaded, that their acquirements were 
marvellous, when they compared them with sur. 
rounding ignorance. Pride, and an exaggerated 
conception of their own powers, were doubtless 
the motives that actuated the greatest number of 
the alechymists, but doubtless in many instances 
they were further stimulated by cupidity. To 
discover a universal medicine, and the art of 
transmuting the inferior metals into gold, became 
their passion, not only because love of life and 
a desire for wealth are the most influential 
motives to action, but also because they believed 
that such discoveries were within the range of 
minds so richly endowed as their own. Avi- 
cenna, for instance, whose history Mr. Mackay 
dispatches in a single page, intimates in his great 
work, that the successful cures he had wrought 
were a proof that a universal remedy for disease 
must be attainable. 


The researches of the alchymists for the dix 
covery of means by which transmutation might 
be effected, were naturally suggested by the 
simplest experiments in metallurgical chemistry. 
The amalgamation of metals, as of copper and 
zinc, gave a compound differing in colour, and 
other properties, from the elementary substances, 
and it is very probable that the first man who 
made brass believed that he had produced im- 
perfect gold. In the last century a simple 
chemical discovery was supposed to have been 
the secret of the perpetual lamps, fabled to have 
been formed by the ancient magicians; the 
wonder puzzled all the philosophers of Italy, 
though it could now be explained by a schoolboy. 
As the story is but little known, it may be worth 
relating :—The Prince San Severo, of Naples, 
cultivated chemistry with great success, but in 
the imperfect state of his knowledge believed 
that he was making progress in magical art. In 
the year 1761 he exposed some human skulls to 
the action of different re-agents, and then to the 
heat of a glass furnace; from the product he ob- 
tained a substance which burned without any 
sensible diminution of its weight. He did not 
keep any exact account of his processes, nor was 
he able to repeat the experiment very success 
fully, but he believed that he had discovered the 
secret of the unextinguishable lamp, and resolv 
to reserve it as an honour for the sepulchre of 
his family. He had simply detected the existence 





of phosphorus in bones! 
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The mysterious symbols in which the first cul- 
tivators of physical science involved their dis- 
coveries, tended to impose both on themselves 
and others. Michaelis, in his treatise on ‘ The 
Influence of Opinion on Language,’ justly re- 
matks,— 

«A universal language, created by the learned, 
and confined to their use, would render them the 
exclusive possessors of science, and the people would 
be delivered over to their skilful impostures: this is 
what happened in Egypt when all discoveries were 
concealed beneath the shade of hieroglyphics.” 

He might have added, that the learned would 
suffer little less than the vulgar, for those who 

rsevere in imposing upon the world, generally 
end by imposing upon themselves. Mr. Mackay 
bestows only a few lines on the history of 
Alchymy previous to the ninth century, when it 
began to be cultivated by the Arabs; but in 
truth the great strength of the delusion was 
derived from the Egyptian monks of the third 
century, who produced MSS, bearing the names 
of the most celebrated persons of antiquity, in 
which all the secrets of nature were professedly 


concealed under allegories, mystic figures, and. 


symbolical pictures. Their titles were as whim- 
sical as their contents, ‘‘ Solomon’s Keys,”’ “‘ The 
Emerald Table,” ** Aaron’s Rod,” “ The Staff of 
Moses,” “The Mirror of Hermes,” &c. It was 
probably by one of these, or by a western 
forgery, in imitation of them, that Flamel was 
deluded :-— 

“Tn the year 1257, he bought by chance an old 
book for two florins, which soon became the sole 
study and object of his life. It was written with a 
steel instrument upon the bark of trees, and con- 
tained twenty-one, or as he himself always expressed 
it, three times seven, leaves, The writing was very 
elegant and in the Latin language. Each seventh 
leaf contained a picture and no writing. On the 
first of these was a serpent swallowing rods; on the 
second, a cross with a serpent crucified ; and on the 


third, the representation of a desert, in the midst 
of which was a fountain with serpents crawling from 


side to side. It purported to be written by no lessa 
personage than ‘Abraham, patriarch, Jew, prince, 
philosopher, priest, Levite, and astrologer ;’ and in- 
voked curses upon any one who should cast eyes 
upon it, without being a sacrificer or a scribe.” 

The claims of the Graeco-Egyptian monks to 
the paternity of alchymy deserve to be investi- 
gated, for most scholars are now agreed, that the 
services of the Arabs to the Physical and Mathe- 
matical sciences have been overrated; and this 
is probable, because the discoveries of the ancient 
Greeks in these sciences were first revealed to 
Europe through the medium of the Arabic lan- 
guage, the study of Greek having been abandoned 
in western Europe after the schism between the 
latin and Oriental churches. 

Raymond Lully may be considered the re- 
storer of Alchymy in western Europe, for Al- 
bertus Magnus and Pietro d’Apone must rather 
be regarded as sorcerers than alchymists. Every 
one has heard the strange story of his having 
been employed by our English King, Edward L., 
tomake gold, and his having supplied that 
monarch with 50,000 weight of that precious 
metal, which he had transmuted out of quick- 
tilver, lead and tin. This supply is said to have 
been coined into the first rose-nobles issued in 
England. Lully, himself, declares that he had 
elected such a transmutation, but he does not 
state that it was during the visit which he cer- 
tainly made to the court of England. Mr. 
Mackay has made no effort to explain this mar- 
vellous story, which probably originated in the 
simple fact, that Raymond was employed to 
superintend the new coinage. It is to be 
lamented that Mr. Mackay makes no effort to 
separate Lully’s real merits as a man of science 
from his pretensions as a transmuter of metals; he 
justly declares, that he was “the least inclined 
‘quackery of any of the professors of alchymy,” 











while the impression left by the meagre biogra- 
phy here given is, that he was a quack, and 
nothing more. 

Still greater injustice is done to Roger Bacon ; 
less than two pages of vague generalities are 
devoted to the account of a man who, even as 
an alchymist, gave an impulse which led to a 
great revolution in science. It was in conse- 
quence of his precepts and example that the 
alchymists began to connect their pursuits with 
medical science, and to devote less time and at- 
tention to the transmutation of metals. Bacon 
was the first who regularly sought the Alchimie 
arcana, that is to say, chemical remedies for 
disease. ‘To the researches thus instituted, the 
science of medicine is indebted for many of the 
mineral preparations in the Pharmacopeia. 

We are not satisfied with the authority on 
which Jacques Coeur has been placed among 
the alchymists. Mr. Mackay says, that he 
pretended to have discovered the philosopher's 
stone, in order to conceal his peculations. Le 
Clercq, who was his cotemporary, says not a 
syllable about either his alchymy or his plunder, 
and Mr. Mackay shows that he had means of 
acquiring fortune independent of both :— 

“Young Jacques became a workman in the 
Royal Mint of Bourges, in 1428, and behaved him- 
self so well, and showed so much knowledge of 
metallurgy, that he attained rapid promotion in that 
establishment. He had also the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of the fair Agnes Sorel, 
by whom he was patronized and much esteemed. 
Jacques had now three things in his favour—ability, 
perseverance, and the countenance of the King’s 
mistress) Many a man succeeds with but one of 
these to help him forward: and it would have been 
strange indeed, if Jacques Cour, who had them all, 
should have languished in obscurity. While still a 
young man he was made Master of the Mint, in 
which he had been a journeyman, and installed at 
the same time into the vacant office of Grand Trea- 
surer of the royal household.” 

Nor is that the only error made in the life of 
this celebrated financier, to whom Charles VII. 
was more deeply indebted for the recovery of 
his kingdom from the English than to any of 
his warriors. Mr. Mackay has omitted to men- 
tion that the charges on which he was convicted 
by the Royal Court of Paris were, his having 
illegally had mercantile transactions with the 
Saracens, and his having intrigued with the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. He is wrong 
in stating that Jacques was sentenced to banish- 
ment; he was compelled to make the amende 
honorable, and then thrown into prison, from 
whence he escaped by means of a friend. It is 
erroneously stated, that Charles IX. showed him 
favour, and restored him part of his property ; 
Le Clercq distinctly states, that all Coeur’s pos- 
sessions in France were confiscated, and the 
spoil divided among the avaricious courtiers. 
Finally, he died, not in Cyprus, but in Rome, 
and the second fortune he is said to have ac- 
quired is purely imaginary. These mistakes 
are inexcusable, for there is an elaborate account 
of Cceur’s life in the thirty-fourth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Académie des Belles Lettres, 
by M. Bonamy, in which the idle legends re- 
specting his renewed wealth are refuted from 
authentic documents. 

Mr. Mackay treats Paracelsus as a mere 
charlatan. We should have thought that the 
late Dr. Cumin had effectually refuted the 
calumnies heaped on the memory of this extra- 
ordinary man by Erastus and his followers. His 
formidable name, Aureolus Theophrastus Bom- 
bastes Paracelsus, appears, indeed, very like 
prima facie evidence of quackery, and his 
boundless arrogance affords some ground for the 
imputation. The following is almost an un- 
paralleled instance of professional assumption : 

“In the year 1526, he was chosen Professor of 





Physics and Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Basle, where his lectures attracted vast numbers 
of students. He denounced the writings of all for- 
mer physicians as tending to mislead; and publicly 
burned the works of Galen and Avicenna, as quacks 
and impostors. He exclaimed, in presence of the 
admiring and half-bewildered crowd, who assembled 
to witness the ceremony, that there was more know- 
ledge in his shoestrings than in the writings of these 
physicians. Continuing in the same strain, he said 
all the universities in the world were full of ignorant 
quacks; but that he, Paracelsus, overflowed with 
wisdom. *£ You will all follow my new system,’ said 
he, with furious gesticulations, ‘ Avicenna, Galen, 
Rhazis, Montagnana, Memé—you will all follow me, 
ye professors of Paris, Montpellier, Germany, Co- 
logne, and Vienna! and all ye that dwell on the 
Rhine and the Danube—ye that inhabit the isles of 
the sea; and ye also, Italians, Dalmatians, Athe- 
nians, Arabians, Jews—ye will all follow my doc- 
trines, for I am the monarch of medicine !*” 

Some doubt has been thrown on the burning 
of the ancients, but it is quite consistent with 
the assertion of superiority which Paracelsus 
makes in one of his prefaces :— 

“TI would have you to understand, that the 
meanest hair on my head knows more than all 
your writers put together; the very buckles of 
my shoes are more learned than your Galen 
and Avicenna,—and my beard has more expe- 
rience than all your academies ; nor is the hour 
far distant when I shall see the swine pulling 
your favourites through the mud.” 

But with all these vanities, Paracelsus de- 
served well of humanity; he was the first 
modern physician who discarded authority, and 
professed to found all knowledge on experience, 
and the exact observation of nature; “if he 
failed,’ says Dr. Cumin, ‘‘in establishing any 
solid structure of his own, he profited posterity 
in the next degree, by overthrowing those an- 
tiquated fabrics which only tend to perpetuate 
delusion.” 

In the life of Dr. Dee, Mr. Mackay has adopt- 
ed, what we deem the mistaken theory, that Dee 
was the dupe of Kelly in his supposed inter- 
course with spirits, and a deceiver in his pre- 
tensions to transmutation. The error has arisen 
from Mr. Mackay’s want of a systematic plan ; 
had he traced the historical progress of the de- 
lusion, he would have seen that Dee belonged 
to a new school of alchymy, and was, in fact, 
the herald of the Rosi-crucian philosophy. He 
was not an isolated believer in the spiritual 
agencies supposed to reside in various forms of 
organic matter; it was the universal belief of 
Christendom, from the age of the Tudors to the 
close of that of the Stuarts. Dee’s account of 
his magic mirror is thus given by Mr. Mackay : 

“ He relates that, one day in November 1582, 
while he was engaged in fervent prayer, the window 
of his museum looking towards the west suddenly 
glowed with a dazzling light, in the midst of which, 
in all his glory, stood the great angel Uriel. Awe 
and wonder rendered him speechless; but the angel 
smiling graciously upon him, gave him a crystal, of 
a convex form, and told him that, whenever he 
wished to hold converse with the beings of another 
sphere, he had only to gaze intently upon it, and 
they would appear in the crystal and unveil to him 
all the secrets of futurity.* This saying, the angel 
disappeared. Dee found from experience of the 
crystal that it was necessary that all the faculties of 
the soul should be concentrated upon it, otherwise 
the spirits did not appear. He also found that he 
could never recollect the conversations he had with 

“«® The ‘ crystal’ alluded to appears to have been a black 
stone, or piece of polished coal. The following account of 
it is given in the Supplement to Granger's ‘ Biographical 
History.’—‘ The black stone into which Dee used to call his 
spirits was in the collection of the Earls of Peterborough, 
from whence it came to Lady Elizabeth Germaine. It was 
next the property of the late Duke of Argyle, and is now 
Mr. Walpole’s. It appears upon examination to be nothing 
more than a polished piece of cannel coal; but this is what 
Butler means when he says, 

* Kelly did all his feats upon 
The devil's looking-glass—a stone. 
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the angels. He therefore determined to communi- 
cate the secret to another person, who might con- 
verse with the spirits while he (Dee) sat in another 
= of the room, and took down in writing the reve- 
ations which they made.” 

In fact, Dee’s apparatus was very similar to 
the fluid mirror of ink with which the Egyptian 
conjuror puzzled so many of our countrymen at 
Cairo, and almost persuaded Lord Lindsay of 
the reality of his pretensions. It would lead 
us too far away from Mr. Mackay’s book to 
attempt forming an estimate of Dee’s real pre- 
tensions, and for the same reason we shall pass 
over his brief notices of the Rosi-crucians. 

In its last phase, alchymy degenerated into 
sheer imposture. Counts St. Germain and 
Cagliostro were nothing better than impudent 

uacks. But Mr. Mackay ought to have shown 
that, previous to this change in the delusion, 
the physical science of chemistry had been dis- 
engaged from the delusions of alchymy by per- 
sons who still retained much of the absurd creed 
of the Rosi-crucians. In fact, it is to Kircher, 
Glauber, and Erastus that we must attribute 
the honour of extricating chemistry from the 
chaos under which it was buried, and preparing 
it for the brilliant destiny which it has achieved 
in our own day. 

Mr. Mackay is not quite justified in declaring 
that the pursuit of alchymy is now totally aban- 
doned; it is too intimately connected with re- 
searches into the primitive formation of metals, 
the laws which regulate their production and the 
circumstances which contribute to their increase 
and perfection. In the course of experiments 
instituted to discover the metallic bases, pheno- 
mena have appeared which have inspired some 
chemists, at least for a time, with hopes similar 
to those by which the alchymists were deluded ; 
and Schrieder, in his recent history of alchymy, 
seems disposed to believe that the art of trans- 
muting metals should not be set down among 
philosophical impossibilities. 

No delusions, philosophic or popular, better 
merit investigation than those connected with the 
prediction of future events. From the days when 
a prophetess declared that “the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,” to the present 
hour, attempts to dive into the secrets of futurity 
have misled both the ignorant and the learned. 
To this subject, so vast and so varied, Mr. 
Mackay gives thirty-six pages, and no more; a 
fact which precludes the necessity of farther 
comment. 

The delusions of the Magnetizers concludethe 


volume; one of the most remarkable of these 
was the Marquis de Puysegur, a man of great 
simplicity and benevolence, raised, by his wealth, 
above all suspicion of imposture :— 

“ Tn all the neighbourhood, and indeed within a 
circumference of twenty miles, he was looked upon 


as endowed with a power almost Divine. His great 
discovery, as he called it, was made by chance. One 
day he had magnetised his gardener ; and observing 
him to falliinto a deep sleep, it occurred to him that 
he would address a question to him, as he would 
have done to a natural somnambulist. He did so, 
and the man replied with much clearness and pre- 
cision. M. de Puysegur was agreeably surprised : 
he continued his experiments, and found that in this 
state of magnetic somnambulism, the soul of the 
sleeper was enlarged, and brought into more intimate 
communion with all nature, and more especially with 
him, M. de Puysegur. He found that all further 
manipulations were unnecessary; that, without 
speaking or making any sign, he could convey his 
will to the patient ; that he could, in fact, converse 
with him, soul to soul, without the employment of 
any physical operation whatever! Simultaneously 
with this marvellous discovery he made another, 
which reflects equal credit upon his understanding. 
Like Valentine Greatraks, he found it hard work to 
magnetise all that came—that he had not even time 
to take the repose and relaxation which were neces- 








| sary for his health. In this emergency he hit upon 
| a clever expedient. He had heard Mesmer say that 
| he could magnetise bits of wood—why should he not 
be able to magnetise a whole tree? It was no sooner 
| thought than done. There was a large elm on the 
| village green at Busancy, under which the peasant 
girls used to dance on festive occasions, and the old 
men to sit, drinking their vin du pays on the fine 
summer evenings. M. de Puysegur proceeded to 
this tree and magnetised it, by first touching it with 
his hands and then retiring a few steps from it; all 
the while directing streams of the magnetic fluid 
from the branches toward the trunk, and from the 
trunk toward the root. This done, he caused circu- 
lar seats to be erected round it, and cords suspended 
from it in all directions. When the patients had 
seated themselves, they twisted the cords round the 
diseased parts of their bodies, and held one another 
firmly by their thumbs to form a direct channel of 
communication for the passage of the fluid.” 

Since the death of the Marquis, his disciples 
have several times made vigorous efforts to revive 
his delusion; and Mr. Mackay gives a very fair 
analysis of the French Commissioners’ report on 
the subject, and of the experiments more recently 
made in London. ‘These are, however, already 
familiar to our readers, and we need only say, 
that Mr. Mackay attributes the apparent success 
of the Magnetizers, in some of their experiments, 
to the influence of imagination. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our 
dissatisfaction at the want of system in this his- 
tory of the delusions connected with the occult 
sciences. Mr. Mackay had selected a subject, 
fertile in its illustrations of the progress of the 
human mind—of its strength as well as its weak- 
ness; but, instead of forming a comprehensive 
plan, he has frittered away his subject in brief 
biographical notices, which scarcely possess more 
interest, and rarely afford more information, 
than so many extracts from an ordinary ency- 
clopzdia. 





Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians. 
By George Catlin. Vol. II. 

We gave Mr. Catlin’s first volume a warm and 
worthy reception, and have had, therefore, the 
less scruple in permitting the second to remain 
awhile on our shelves. Mr. Catlin, however, is 
a favourite with us. His matter is good, and his 
manner thoroughly national; he Boswellizes 
savage life almost as accurately as he paints it; 
and we intend, therefore, to take another trip 
with him into the wild woods and over the vast 
prairies. What would his subjects say, could 
they know how he has here displayed them, at 
full length, in print? For the most part they 
were marvellously well content with his por- 
traitures in oils ; and we have not forgotten the 
touching anecdote of the chief who appeared at 
the painter’s tent, offering six horses, and we 
know not what treasures besides, in return for 
the picture of his dead daughter—the Flower of 
her tribe! On one occasion, however, the par- 
ties painted became as irascible and unreason- 
able as good Queen Bess, of ‘no shadow” 
memory. 

“T painted the portrait of a celebrated warrior of 
the Sioux, by the name of Mah-to-chee-ga (the little 
bear), who was unfortunately slain in a few moments 
after the picture was done, by one of his own tribe; 
and which was very near costing me my life for having 
painted a side view of his face, leaving one half of it 
out of the picture, which had been the cause of the 
affray ; and supposed by the whole tribe to have 
been intentionally left out by me, as‘ good for no- 
thing.’ This was the last picture that I painted 
amongst the Sioux, and the last, undoubtedly, that I 
ever shall paint in that place. So tremendous and 
so alarming was the excitement about it, that my 
brushes were instantly put away, and I embarked the 
next day on the steamer for the sources of the Mis- 
souri, and was glad to get underweigh. The man 





who slew this noble warrior was a troublesome fellow 


of the same tribe, by the name of Shon-ka (the dog) 
A ‘hue and cry’ has been on his track for seyen| 
months; and my life having been repeatedly threa 
ened during my absence up the river, I shall defer 
telling the whole of this most extraordinary afi, 
until I see that my own scalp is safe, and I am qu 
cessfully out of the country.” 


As we are under no like apprehensions 
may as well tell the story at once. 

“That unlucky business, taken altogether, has 
been the greatest piece of medicine (mystery), an 
created the greatest excitement amongst the Sioyy 
of anything that has happened since I came into the 
country. * * To these people, the operations of my 
brush were entirely new and unaccountable, and ey, 
cited amongst them the greatest curiosity imaginable 
Every thing else (even the steam-boat) was aba. 
doned for the pleasure of crowding into my painting. 
room, and witnessing the result of each fellow’s sue. 
cess, as he came out from under the operation of my 
brush. They had been at first much afraid of the 
consequences that might flow from so strange and 
unaccountable an operation; but having been made 
to understand my views, they began to look upon it 
as a great honour, * * Those whom I had painted, 
though evidently somewhat alarmed, were unwilling 
to acknowledge it, and those whom I had not painted, 
unwilling to be outdone in courage, allowed me the 
privilege ; braving and defying the danger that they 
were evidently more or less in dread of. * * I had 
in progress at this time a portrait of Mah-to-tcheea 
(little bear), of the Onc-pa-pa band, a noble fine 
fellow, who was sitting before me as I was painting, 
I was painting almost a profile view of his face, 
throwing a part of it into shadow, and had it nearly 
finished, when an Indian by the name of Shon-ka 
(the dog), chief of the Caz-a-zshee-ta band, entered 
the wigwam in a sullen mood, and seated himself on 
the floor in front of my sitter, where he could have 
a full view of the picture in its operation, After 
sitting a while with his arms folded, and his lips stiffly 
arched with contempt, he sneeringly spoke thus:— 
* Mah-to-tchee-ga is but half a man.’ Dead silence 
ensued for a moment, and nought was in motion save 
the eyes of the chiefs, who were seated around the 
room, and darting their glances about upon each 
other in listless anxiety to hear the sequel that was 
to follow! During this interval, the eyes of Mab-to- 
tchee-ga had not moved—his lips became slightly 
curved, and he pleasantly asked, in low and steady 
accent, ‘Who says that?’ ‘Shon-ka says it,’ was 
the reply ; ‘and Shon-ka can prove it.’ At this the 
eyes of Mah-to-tchee-ga, which had not yet moved, 
began steadily to turn, and slow, as if upon pivots, 
and when they were rolled out of their sockets till 
they had fixed upon the object of their contempt; 
his dark and jutting brows were shoving down in 
trembling contention, with the blazing rays that were 
actually burning with contempt, the object that was 
before them. * Why does Shon-ka say it? ‘ Ask 
We-chash-a-wa-kon (the painter), he can tell you; 
he knows you are but half a ma has pain 
but one half of your face, and knows the other half 
is good for nothing!’ ‘ Let the painter say it, and I 
will believe it; but when the Dog says it let him 
prove it. *Shon-ka said it, and Shon-ka can prove 
it; if Mah-to-tchee-ga be a man, and wants to be 
honoured by the white men, let him not be ashamed; 
but let him do as Shon-ka has done, give the white 
man a horse, and then let him see the whole of your 
face without being ashamed.’ ” 

The Dog now rose suddenly and departed; 
and as soon as the sitting was over, the Little 
Bear retired to his lodge, charged his gun, and 
sought in humble supplication to the Great 
Spirit for aid and protection. 

“ The Dog's voice, at this moment, was heard, and 
recognized at the door of Mah-to-tchee-ga’s lodge-— 


, We 


out and prove it; it isShon-ka that calls him!’ His 
wife screamed ; but it was too late. The gun wasi0 
his hand, and he sprang out of the door—both drew 
and simultaneously fired! The Dog fled uninjured; 
but the Little Bear lay weltering in his blood (strange 
to say!) with all that side of his face entirely shot 
away, which had been left out of the picture; 

according to the prediction of the Dog, ‘ good for 1 





thing.’ * * In one minute, a thousand guns and bows 


‘If Mah-to-tchee-ga be a whole man, let him come , 
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‘vere seized! A thousand thrilling yells were raised; 
and many were the fierce and darting warriors who 
rallied round the Dog for his protection—he fled 
amidst a shower of bullets and arrows ; but his braves 
were about him! The blood of the Onc-pa-pas was 
,and the indignant braves of that gallant band 
ed forth from all quarters, and, swift upon their 
heels, were hot for vengeance! On the plain, and in 
full view of us, for some time, the whizzing arrows 
flew, and so did bullets, until the Dog and his brave 
followers were lost in distance on the prairie! In 
this rencontre, the Dog had his left arm broken ; but 
succeeded, at length, in making his escape. On the 
next day after this affair took place, the Little Bear 
died of ‘his wound, and was buried amidst the most 
pitiful and heart-rending cries of his distracted wife, 
whose grief was inconsolable at the thought of having 
been herself the immediate and innocent cause of his 
death, by depriving him of his supposed protection. 
This marvellous and fatal transaction was soon talked 
through the village, and the eyes of all this supersti- 
tious multitude were fixed upon me as the cause of 
the calamity. * * Many of them looked to me at 
once as the author of all these disasters, considering 
I knew that one half of the man’s face was good for 
nothing, or that I would not have left it out of the 
icture, and that I must therefore have foreknown 
the evils that were to flow from the omission ; they 
consequently resolved that I was a dangerous man, 
and should suffer for my temerity in case the Dog 
could not be found.” 


Wild work this Art in the wilderness, and its 
consequences hard to be endured by even the 
most resolute lover of adventure!- But the danger 
js not without its compensations; for instance, 
to the poet (which every painter is, or should 
be,) at a haunted scene as— 


“The ‘ Black Bird’s Grave.’ This is a celebrated 
point on the Missouri, and a sort of telegraphic place, 
which all the travellers in these realms, both white 
and red, are in the habit of visiting: the one to pay 
respect to the bones of one of their distinguished 
leaders; and the others, to indulge their eyes on the 
lovely landscape that spreads out to an-almost illimit- 
able extent in every direction about it. This ele- 
vated bluff, which may be distinguished for several 

es in distance, has received the name of the 
‘Black Bird’s Grave,’ from the fact, that a famous 
chief of the O-ma-haws, by the name of the Black 
Bird, was buried on its top, at his own peculiar re- 
quest ; over whose grave a cedar post was erected by 
his tribe some thirty years ago, which is still standing. 
The O-ma-haw village was about sixty miles above 
this place ; and this very noted chief, who had been 
ona visit to Washington City, in company with the 
Indian agent, died of the small-pox, near this spot, 
on his return home. And, whilst dying, enjoined on 
his warriors who were about him, this singular re- 
quest, which was literally complied with. He re- 
quested them to take his body down the river to this 
his favourite haunt, and on the pinnacle of this tower- 
ing bluff, to bury him on the back of his favourite 
war-horse, which was to be buried alive, under him, 
from whence he could see, as he said, * the French- 
men passing up and down the river in their boats.’ 
He owned, amongst many horses, a noble white steed 
that was led to the top of the grass- covered hill ; and, 
with great pomp and ceremony, in presence of the 
whole nation, and several of the Fur Traders and 
the Indian agent, he was placed astride of his horse’s 
back, with his bow in his hand, and his shield and 
quiver slung—with his pipe and his medicine-bag— 
vith his supply of dried meat, and his tobacco-pouch 
replenished to last him through his journey to the 
‘beautiful hunting grounds of the shades of his 
fathers’\__with his flint and steel, and his tinder, to 
light his pipes by the way. The scalps that he had 
taken from his enemies’ heads, could be trophies for 
nobody else, and were hung to the bridle of his horse 
—he was in full dress and fully equipped; and on 
his head waved, to the last moment, his beautiful 
head-dress of the war-eagle’s plumes. In this plight, 
and the last funeral honours having been performed 
by the medicine-men, every warrior of his band painted 

palm and fingers of his right hand with vermilion; 
which was stamped, and perfectly impressed on the 
nilk-white sides of his devoted horse. This all done, 
turfs were brought and placed around the feet and 





legs of the horse, and gradually laid up to its sides; 
and at last, over the back and head of the unsus- 
pecting animal, and last of all, over the head and 
even the eagle plumes of its valiant rider, where all 
together have smouldered and remained undisturbed 
to the present day. This mound, which is covered 
with a green turf, and spotted with wild flowers, with 
its cedar post in its centre, can easily be seen at the 
distance of fifteen miles, by the voyageur, and forms 
for him a familiar and useful land-mark.” 


The Sioux are not the only “ ugly customers” 
that waylay the artist on the Upper Missouri. 

“ We met immense numbers of buffaloes in the 
early part of our voyage, and used to land our canoe 
almost every hour in the day; and oftentimes all 
together approach. the unsuspecting herds, through 
some deep and hidden ravine within a few rods of 
them, and at the word ‘ pull trigger,’ each of us bring 
down our victim. In one instance, near the mouth 
of White River, we met the most immense herd 
crossing the Missouri River—and from an impru- 
dence got our boat into imminent danger amongst 
them, from which we were highly delighted to make 
our escape. It was in the midst of the ‘running 
season,’and we had heard the ‘roaring’ (as it is called) 
of the herd, when we were several miles from them. 
When we came in sight, we were actually terrified 
at the immense numbers that were streaming down 
the green hills on one side of the river, and galloping 
up and over the bluffs on the other. The river was 
filled, and in parts blackened, with their heads and 
horns, as they were swimming about, following up 
their objects, and making desperate battle whilst 
they were swimming. I deemed it imprudent for our 
canoe to be dodging amongst them, and ran it ashore 
for a few hours, where we laid, waiting for the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the river clear; but we waited in 
vain. Their numbers, however, got somewhat dimi- 
nished at last, and we pushed off, and successfully 
made our way amongst them. From the immense 
numbers that had passed the river at that place, they 
had torn down the prairie bank of fifteen feet in 
height, so as to form a sort of road or landing-place, 
where they all in succession clambered up. Many 
in their turmoil had been wafted below this landing, 
and unable to regain it against the swiftness of the 
current, had fastened themselves along in crowds, 
hugging close to the high bank under which they 
were standing. As we were drifting by these, and 
supposing ourselves out of danger, I drew up my 
rifle and shot one of them in the head, which tumbled 
into the water, and brought with him a hundred 
others, which plunged in, and in a moment were 
swimming about our canoe, and placing it in great 
danger. No attack was made upon us, and in the 
confusion the poor beasts knew not, perhaps, the 
enemy that was amongst them; but we were liable 
to be sunk by them, as they were furiously hooking 
and climbing on to each other. I rose in my canoe, 
and by my gestures and hallooing, kept them from 
coming in contact with us, until we were out of their 
reach. This was one of the instances that I formerly 
spoke of, where thousands and tens of thousands of 
these animals congregate in the running season, and 
move about from East and West, or wherever acci- 
dent or circumstances may lead them. In this grand 
crusade, no -~ can know the numbers that may 
have made the ford within a few days; nor in their 
blinded fury in such scenes, would feeble man be 
much respected. During the remainder of that day 
we paddled onward, and passed many of their car- 
casses floating on the current, or lodged on the heads 
of islands and sand-bars. And, in the vicinity of, 
and not far below the grand turmoil, we passed seve- 
ral that were mired in the quicksand near the shores; 
some were standing fast and half immersed; whilst 
others were nearly out of sight, and gasping for the 
last breath; others were standing with all legs fast, 
and one half of their bodies above the water, and 
their heads sunk under it, where they had evidently 
remained several days; and flocks of ravens and 
crows were covering their backs, and picking the flesh 
from their dead bodies.” 

If we get upon the prairies, the amount of 
peril to be braved does not diminish. There 
are fires, as every reader of Mr. Cooper's novels 
knows,— ‘ 

“ Where the grass is seven or eight feet high, as is 


often the case for many miles together, on the Mis- 
souri bottoms; and the flames are driven forward by 
the hurricanes, which often sweep over the vast 
prairies of this denuded country. ‘There are many 
of these meadows on the Missouri, the Platte, and 
the Arkansas, of many miles in breadth, which are 
perfectly level, with a waving grass, so high, that we 
are obliged to stand erect in our stirrups, in order to 
look over its waving tops, as we are riding through it. 
The fire in these, before such a wind, travels at an 
immense and frightful rate, and often destroys, on 
their fleetest horses, parties of Indians, who are so 
unlucky as to be overtaken by it; not that it travels 
as fast as a horse at full speed, but that the high 
grass is filled with wild pea-vines and other impedi- 
ments, which render it necessary for the rider to guide 
his horse in the zig-zag paths of the deers and buffa- 
loes, retarding his progress, until he is overtaken by 
the dense column of smoke that is swept before the 
fire—alarming the horse, which stops and stands ter- 
rified and immovable, till the burning grass which is 
wafted in the wind, falls about him, kindling up in a 
moment a thousand new fires.” 

On the other hand, the subjects in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Leavenworth, whence this 
glowing passage is dated, were so good, as to 
make any adventurous artist willing to risk a 
roasting. The Konzas “make up” capitally for 
a picture, by shaving the head, in which monkish 
custom they are joined by the Osages, the Paw- 
nees, the Sacs, the Ioways, and the Foxes,—all 
other Indians taking a pride in length of hair. 
If we push on into the Arkansas territory with 
Mr. Catlin, we shall come upon another mode 
far more barbarous and less becoming than the 
tuft of deer’s hair, with which the Konza re- 
places nature’s love-locks;—the Osages, for 
biggin, give the heads of the new-born babe a 
board, (the Flat Heads of the Rocky Moun- 
tains use ¢wo,) and by such unnatural squeez- 
ing impart an oddity of form, which is accepted 
as a mark of caste. What a treasure, at all 
events, for the phrenologists! Some of the 
chiefs, despite this manner of treating the infant 
skull, are among the finest men of their race. 
The Black Dog—a better bred gentleman than 
his name imports—is seven feet high; and the 
Big Crow, the Man of the Bed, and He who is 
not afraid,—three braves, such close friends that 
they must needs be painted on the same canvas,— 
seem by their portraits to be almost as tall. One 
of them, we note, is painted in profile ;—a more 
sensible subject than a Sioux; otherwise Mr. 
Catlin might well have stood in awe of the 
tender mercies of such a giant! 


Many pages and many plates are devoted to 
the Indian’s method of getting possession of his 
horse, and taming it; but the /asso and its uses 
are sufficiently familiar to our readers to require 
no further notice. 

Mr. Catlin’s letters from Texas give a most 
discouraging picture of the country and the 
climate. 

“ From the Camanchee village to this place, the 
country has been entirely prairie; and most of the 
way high and dry ground, without water, for which 
we sometimes suffered very much. From day to day 
we have dragged along, exposed to the hot and burn- 
ing rays of the sun, without a cloud to relieve its in- 
tensity, or a bush to shade us, or anything to cast a 
shadow, except the bodies of our horses. The grass 
for a great part of the way was very much dried up, 
scarcely affording a bite for our horses; and some- 
times for the distance of many miles, the only water 
we could find, was in stagnant pools, lying on the 
highest ground, in which the buffaloes have been 
lying and wallowing like hogs in a mud-puddle. We 
frequently came to these dirty lavers, from which we 
drove the herds of wallowing buffaloes, and into 
which our poor and almost dying horses irresistibly 
ran and plunged their noses, sucking up the dirty 
and poisonous draught, until, in some instances, they 
fell dead in their tracks—the men also (and often- 
times amongst the number the writer of these lines) 





sprang from their horses, and laded up and drank to 
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almost fatal excess, the disgusting and tepid draught, 
and with it filled their canteens, which were slung to 
their sides, and from which they were sucking the 
bilious contents during the day. In our march we 
found many deep ravines, in the bottoms of which 
there were the marks of wild and powerful streams ; 
but in this season of drought they were all dried up, 
except an occasional one, where we found them dash- 
ing along in the coolest and clearest manner, and on 
trial, to our great agony, so salt that even our horses 
could not drink from them; so we had occasionally 
the tantalizing pleasure of hearing the roar of, and 
looking into, the clearest and most sparkling streams, 
and after that the dire necessity of drinking from 
stagnant pools which lay from month to month ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, till their waters become 
80 poisonous and heavy, from the loss of their vital 
principle, that they are neither diminished by absorp- 
tion, nor taken into the atmosphere by evaporation. 
This poisonous and indigestible water, with the in- 
tense rays of the sun in the hottest part of the sum- 
mer, is the cause of the unexampled sickness of the 
horses and men.” 


In other encampments the water was so foul 
and slimy as to enable frogs to cross it, by walk- 
ing, not swimming, to the complete mystifica- 
tion of one of our artist’s companions, who, like 
Cooper’s Dr. Battius, (vide ‘The Prairie,’) had 
a turn for the wonders of animated nature. Ere 
we leave this line of country, we must draw 
upon Mr. Catlin for a travelling sketch. At 
Fort Gibson, Arkansas, he was attacked with a 
wasting fever. The man must be as stout- 
hearted as an Audubon, whose first thought, 
when imperfectly recovered, could be to medi- 
tate on a solitary ride of five hundred miles 
across the sea-like prairie. We shall leave him 
to tell how this was accomplished, having first 
premised that “ Charley was a noble animal of 
the Camanchee wild breed, of a clay bank 
colour.” 


“TI packed up my canvas and brushes, and other 
luggage, and sent them down the river to the Missis- 
sippi, to be forwarded by steamer, to meet me at St. 
Louis. So, one fine morning, Charley was brought 
up and saddled, and a bear-skin and a buffalo robe 
being spread upon his saddle, and a coffee-pot and 
tin cup tied to it also—with a few pounds of hard 
biscuit in my portmanteau—with my fowling-piece 
in my hand, and my pistols in my belt—with my 
sketch-book slung on my back, and a small pocket 
compass in my pocket ; I took leave of Fort Gibson, 
even against the advice of my surgeon and all the 
officers of the garrison, who gathered around me to 
bid me farewell. * * No one can imagine what was 
the dread I felt for that place; nor the pleasure, 
which was extatic, when Charley was trembling under 
me, and I turned him around on the top of a prairie 
bluff at a mile distance, to take the last look upon it, 
and thank God, as I did audibly, that I was not to 
be buried within its enclosure, I said to myself, that 
‘to die on the prairie, and be devoured by wolves; or 
to fall in combat and be scalped by an Indian, would 
be far more acceptable than the lingering death that 
would consign me to the jaws of that insatiable grave,’ 
for which, in the fever and weakness of my mind, I had 
contracted so destructive a terror. So, alone, without 
other living being with me than my affectionate horse, 
I turned my face to the North,and commenced on my 
long journey, with confidence full and strong, that I 
should gain strength daily ; and no one can ever 
know the pleasure of that moment, which placed me 
alone, upon the boundless sea of waving grass. * * 
Day by day I thus pranced and galloped along, the 
whole way through waving grass and green fields, oc- 
casionally dismounting and lying in the grass an hour 
or 80, until the grim shaking and chattering of an 
ague chill had passed off; and through the nights, 
slept on my bear-skin spread upon the grass, with my 
saddle for my pillow, and my buffalo robe drawn over 
me for my covering. My horse was picketed near 
me at the end of his laso, which gave him room for 
his grazing ; and thus we snored and nodded away 
the nights, and never were denied the doleful sere- 
nades of the gangs of sneaking wolves that were 
nightly perambulating our little encampment, and 
stationed at a safe distance from us at sun-rise in the 





morning—gazing at us, and impatient to pick up the 
crumbs and bones that were left, when we moved 
away from our feeble fire that had faintly flickered 
through the night, and in the absence of timber, had 
been made of dried buffalo dung. * * 

“TI generally halted on the bank of some little 
stream, at half an hour’s sun, where feed was good 
for Charley, and where I could get wood to kindle 
my fire, and water for my coffee. The first thing 
was to undress * Charley’ and drive down his picket, 
to which he was fastened, to graze over a circle that 
he could inscribe at the end of his laso. In this wise 
he busily fed himself until nightfall; and after my 
coffee was made and drank, I uniformly moved him 
up, with his picket by my head, so that I could lay 
my hand upon his laso in an instant, in case of any 
alarm that was liable to drive him from me. On 
one of these evenings when he was grazing as usual, 
he slipped the laso over his head, and deliberately 
took his supper at his pleasure, wherever he chose to 
prefer it, as he was strolling around. When night 
approached, I took the laso in hand and endeavoured 
to catch him, but I soon saw that he was determined 
to enjoy a little freedom ; and he continually evaded 
me until dark, when Iabandoned the pursuit, making 
up my mind that I should inevitably lose him, and 
be obliged to perform the rest of my journey on foot. 
He had led me a chase of halfa mile or more, when 
I left him busily grazing, and returned to my little 
solitary bivouac, and laid myself on my bear skin, 
and went to sleep. In the middle of the night, I 
waked, whilst I was lying on my back, and on half 
opening my eyes, I was instantly shocked to the soul, 
by the huge figure (as I thought) of an Indian stand- 
ing over me, and in the very instant of taking my 
scalp! Thechill of horror that paralyzed me for the 
first moment, held me still till I saw there was no 
need of my moving—that my faithful horse ‘Charley’ 
had ‘played shy’ till he had ‘filled his belly,’ and 
had then moved up, from feelings of pure affection, 
or from instinctive fear, or possibly from a due share 
of both, and taken his position with his forefeet 
at the edge of my bed, with his head hanging 
directly over me, while he was standing fast asleep! 
My nerves, which had been most violently shocked, 
were soon quieted, and I fell asleep, and so continued 
until sunrise in the morning, when I waked, and be- 
held my faithful servant at some considerable distance, 
busily at work picking up his breakfast amongst the 
cane-brake, along the bank of the creek. I went as 
busily to work preparing my own, which was eaten, 
and after it I had another half-hour of fruitless en- 
deavours to catch Charley, whilst he seemed mindful 
of success on the evening before, and continually 
tantalized me by turning around and around, and 
keeping out of my reach. I recollected the conclu- 
sive evidence of his attachment and dependence, 
which he had voluntarily given in the night, and I 
thought I would try them in another way. So I 
packed up my things and slung the saddle on my 
back, trailing my gun in my hand, and started on 
my route. After I had advanced a quarter of a 
mile, I looked back, and saw him standing with his 
head and tail very high, looking alternately at me 
and at the spot where I had been encamped, and left 
a little fire burning. In this condition he stood and 
surveyed the prairies around for awhile, as I continued 
on. He at length walked with a hutried step to the 
spot, and seeing everything gone, began to neigh very 
violently, and at last started off at fullest speed, and 
overtook me, passing within a few paces of me, and 
wheeling about at a few rods distance in front of me, 
trembling like an aspen leaf. I called him by his 
familiar name, and walked up to him with the bridle 
in my hand, which I put over his head, as he held it 
down for me, and the saddle on his back, as he 
actually stooped to receive it. I was soon arranged, 
and on his back, when he started off upon his course 
as if he was well contented and pleased, like his 
rider, with the mancuvre which had brought us 
together again, and afforded us mutual relief from 
our awkward positions. On the night of this memor- 
able day, Charley and I stopped in one of the most 
lovely little valleys I ever saw, and eyen far more 
beautiful than could have been imagined by mortal 
man. An enchanting little lawn of five or six acres, 
on the banks of a cool and rippling stream, that was 
alive with fish; and every now and thena fine brood 





of young ducks, just old enough for delicious food, 


and too unsophisticated to avoid an easy and simple 
death. This little lawn was surrounded by bunche 
and copses of the most luxuriant and Picturesque 
foliage, consisting of the lofty bois d’ares and elms, 
spreading out their huge branches, as if offering pro 
tection to the rounded groups of cherry and plum 
trees that supported festoons of grape-vines, with 
their purple clusters that hung in the most tempting 
manner over the green carpet that was everywhere 
decked out with wild flowers, of all tints ‘and of 
various sizes, from the modest wild sun-flowers, with 
their thousand tall and drooping heads, to the lilies 
that stood, and the violets that crept beneath them, 
By the side of this cool stream, Charley was fastened, 
and near him my bear-skin was spread in the gra 
and by it my little fire, to which I soon brought a 
fine string of perch from the brook; from which, and 
a broiled duck, and a delicious cup of coffee, I made 
my dinner and supper, which were usually united in 
one meal, at half an hour’s sun. After this I strolled 
about this sweet little paradise, which I found was 
chosen, not only by myself, but by the wild deer, 
which were repeatedly rising from their quiet Jair, 
and bounding out and over the graceful swells of the 
prairies which hemmed in and framed this little pic. 
ture of sweetest tints and most masterly touches, 
The Indians, also, I found had loved it once, and 
left it ; for here and there were their solitary and de 
serted graves, which told, though briefly, of former 
chaunts and sports ; and perhaps of wars and deaths 
that have once rung and echoed through this little 
silent vale.” 

The distance across the trackless prairies was 
about five hundred miles, over which our tra- 
veller had to steer his course by a pocket com- 

ass :— 

“T had yet vast prairies to pass over and occa- 
sional latent difficulties, which were not apparent on 
their smooth and deceiving surfaces. Deep sunken 
streams, like ditches, occasionally presented them. 
selves suddenly to my view, when I was within a few 
steps of plunging into them from their perpendicular 
sides, which were overhung with long wild grass, and 
almost obscured from thesight. The bearings of my 
compass told me that I must cross them, and the only 
alternative was to plunge into them, and get out as 
well as I could. They were often muddy, and I 
could not tell whether they were three or ten feet 
deep, until my horse was in them ; and sometimes 
he went down head foremost and I with him, to 
scramble out on the opposite shore in the best condi- 
tion we could. In one of these canals, which I had 
followed for several miles in the vain hope of finding 
a shoal, or an accustomed ford, I plunged with 
Charley, where it was about six or eight yards wide 
(and God knows how deep, for we did not go to the 
bottom), and swam him to the opposite bank, on to 
which I clung; and which, being perpendicular and 
of clay, and three or four feet higher than the water, 
was an insurmountable difficulty to Charley ; and L 
led the poor fellow at least a mile, as I walked on 
the top of the bank, with the bridle in my hand, 
holding his head above the water as he was swim- 
ming ; and I at times almost inextricably entangled 
in the long grass that was often higher than my 
head, and hanging over the brink, filled and woven 
together with ivy and wild pea-vines. I at length (and 
just before I was ready to drop the rein in hopeless 
despair) came to an old buffalo ford where the banks 
were graded down, and the poor exhausted animal 
at last got out, and was ready and willing to take me 
and my luggage (after I had dried them in the sun) 
on the journey again. The Osage river, which isa 
powerful stream, I struck at a place which seemed to 
stagger my courage very much. There had been heavy 
rains but a few days before, and this furious stream 
was rolling along its wild and turbid waters, with a 
freshet upon it, that spread its waters in many places 
over its banks, as was the case at the place where I 
encountered it. There seemed to be but little choice 
in places with this stream, which, with its banks ful, 
was sixty or eighty yards in width, with a current 
that was sweeping along at a rapid rate. I stripped 
everything from Charley, and tied him with his 1aso, 
until I travelled the shores up and down for some 
distance, and collected drift wood enough for a small 
raft, which I constructed to carry my clothes and 
saddle and other things safe over. This being com- 





pleted, and my clothes taken off, and they, with 
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ings, laid upon the raft, I took Charley to 
ont | drove him in and across, where he soon 
reached the opposite shore, and went to feeding on 
the bank. Next was to come the * great while medi- 
cine;’ and with him saddle, bridle, saddle-bags, 
sketch-book, gun and pistols, coffee and coffee-pot, 
wder, and his clothes, all of which were placed 
upon the raft, and the raft pushed into the stream, 
and the ‘ medicine man’ swimming behind it, and 
ushing it along before him, until it reached the 
opposite shore, at least half amile below! From 
this his things were carried to the top of the bank, 
and in a little time Charley was caught, and dressed, 
and straddled, and on the way again. These area 
few of the incidents of that journey of 500 miles, 
which I performed entirely alone, and which at last 
brought me out at Boonville, on the western bank of 
the Missouri.” , 

This is a convenient point at which to take 
leave of Mr. Catlin; but we shall probably have 
another ramble with him ere we finally hand 
over his work to “ the discerning public.” 








The Star in the East. By the Rev. George Oliver. 

A Brief History of the Witham Lodge. By the same. 

dn Oration delivered to the Brethren of the Shak- 
speare Lodge. By James Sharp, W.M. 


Tursr are Masonic publications, having the common 
design to magnify Freemasonry, and identify that sys- 
tem with the sublimities of philosophy and religion. 
The literature of the Masons being necessarily mystic, 
andall their positions andassertions accordingly wrapt 
inthe veilof a vague and figurative diction, it is impos- 
able to come to close logical quarters with their writers 
andorators. It is as hopeless a task to grapple with 
the florid and fantastic flights of Messrs. Oliver and 
Sharp as to embrace a cloud, or arrest a meteoric 
star. If mere mystery be a valid title to belief, these 
authors will make many proselytes. They are also 
distinguished by an intrepidity of statement, which 
must also advance their cause considerably with a 
more numerous than choice class of understandings. 
There are persons, however, who will be apt to ques- 
tion, whether the Christian religion is not made some- 
what too free with in the works before us. We make 
no objection to the assertion, that Freemasonry is 
the*Alma Mater of Literature,” or that it forms a 
perfect body of the sciences, —“ that there is no 
science that Masonry cannot embellish—no art which 
she has not dignified by her moral grandeur—no lite- 
nary theme too elevated for her illustration, or too 
vastfor hercomprehension.” Let this pass, witha long 
procession of equally gorgeous encomiums and self- 
laudations, but we are constrained to take exceptions 
to the theological extravagances of these tracts, consi- 
dering them very questionable in point of taste, and 
better calculated to lower Christianity than to exalt 
the Masonic institution. We are gravely assured by 
the Rev. Mr. Oliver, that “ Freemasonry was revealed 
byGod himself to the first man!” Mr. Oliver may be 
aprofound divine, yet we hesitate to give our adhesion 
tothis daring proposition upon his authority. We 
recollect a work upon tithes, published some years 
since, in which the origin of that branch of ecclesias- 
tical finance was ascribed “ to an unrecorded revela- 
tion made to Adam!” This is a fit pendant for the 
Oliverian account of the birth of Masonry. The 
treatise on tithes referred to, suggested a knotty 
question, “ To what priest or parson did Adam pay 
histenths?” In like manner we may fairly ask, if 
Adam was a Freemason, what was the number of the 
lodge? The process of ratiocination by which the 
author arrives at this “bold assertion,” for such he 
almits it to be, is as follows: — 

“Placed in the garden of Eden, Adam would cer- 
tainly be made acquainted with the nature of his 
tenure,and taught, with the worship of his Maker, that 
ample science of morals which is now termed Free- 
masonry.” 

The first stone of the edifice being thus laid, the 
Olirerian theory is easily built up :— 

“Freemasonry was revealed by God himself to the 
fit man. But a wise and good being would reveal 
tothing but what had a tendency to encourage the 
Practice of those precepts, which were given to pre- 
terve the newly created man in the strict line of moral 
duty; therefore masonry must be closely interwoven 
with the practice of religion.” 





However, upon this subject Mr. Oliver is not ex- 
actly in unison with the authorities he cites, nor are 
his authorities in unison one with another. He “ does 
not presume to say, that Masonry is exclusively 
Christian,” but the Rev. Jethro Inwood confidently 
asserts, that “Masonry is dedicated only to the 
Gospel ;” while a more ancient authority observes: 

“ But though in ancient times Masons were charged 
in every country to be of the religion of that country 
or nation, whatever it was, yet it is now thought more 
expedient only to obligethem tothat religion in which 
all men agree, leaving their particular opinions to 
themselves.” 

We cite the following statements, which we find 
scattered through Mr. Oliver's book, as curiosities of 
religio-masonic literature :— 

“Enoch was a very assiduous mason.” Then at 
page 68 we read, “ Noah was the next practical mason 
we read of in scripture, or who is noticed in our lec- 
tures. He did not change the principles of masonry, 
but rather improved them by adding another degree 
which bears a direct relation to the Christian faith ; 
for the covenant was renewed with him for ever ; and 
the precepts which he inculcated were the very same 
which the Apostles of Jesus Christ enjoined on the 
converts to Christianity when applied to for a decision 
respecting ceremonial observances. From this cir- 
cumstance, the professors of our science were distin- 
guished by the significant appellation of Noachide.” 

Mr. Oliver informs us further, that “the whole 
Jewish Ritual was but the perfection of Freemason- 
ry ;” and he adds, “The sublime mark or token of 
Ezekiel, which was impressed on the foreheads of 
the Jewish masens to preserve them amidst the 
threatened destruction, was doubéless that significant 
emblem which we now call the masonic LEVEL.” 

Again we are assured—* The reign of Solomon 
was a perfect era in masonry: and why was it so 
glorious? Because of the indissoluble union which 
our order conveyed to his subjects, and their invin- 


cible attachment to his person and government, as | 


king and grandmaster ; which causes his reign to be 


referred to as the most stupendous specimen of peace | 


and happiness under a monarch, feared for his love of 
justice, beloved for his munificence, and respected 
for his piety and virtue.” 

Mr. Sharp treads courageously in the steps of the 


reverend writer, from whom we have taken the | 
Mr. Sharp (whose title-page | 


foregoing excerpts. 
announces him an orafor,) has the nerve to declare 
that ** Masonry was propagated far and wide by Nim- 
rod, who doubtless was well versed in all the mys- 
teries of the craft.” Mr. Sharp doubts nothing, and 


he is right, for there is nothing spoils sublime theories | 


so much as doubting. Our orator finds Masonry in 
every passage of the Bible. The following extract 
will show how ingeniously he presses texts into tne 
Masonic service:—“Of the vast extent of a Free- 
masons’ Lodge, we may form some conception from 
that passage of Sacred Writ in which Zophar is 
described as addressing the Patriarch Job, in the fol- 
lowing emphatic terms :—‘It is as high as Heaven, 
deeper than Hell; the measure thereof is longer 
than the earth, and broader than the sea.’ From this 
high authority, therefore, we are led to the conclusion, 
that no mind can adequately comprehend the limits 
of a Lodge.” That the book of Job is high authority 
we acknowledge, but before we admit the words of 
Zophar to be authority on the subject of masonry, 
Mr. Sharp must prove that masonry was the subject 
of the sublime conversation in which those words 
were uttered. Without this, no puerility can be 
greater than the application given by our orator to 
the sacred passage. 

Mr. Sharp does not assert, that St. John the 
Baptist was a Freemason, for which we commend his 
forbearance ; he goes, however, the length of aftirm- 
ing that the Baptist was—the great parallel of 
Masonry !"—the meaning of which position we leave 
to the sagacious reader to discover. 

There is an absurd abuse of language in designat- 
ing Freemasonry “a science.” The Jewish Ritual, 
to which it is alleged to be so like, might just as 
properly be so named. We may also remark here, 
that the mysteries of Masonry differ essentially both 
from the mysteries of science and the mysteries of 
religion. The secrets of science are not truths that 
philosophers lock up in their breasts from the rest 
of mankind, like a receipt for making powders, or 





145 
painting on glass. The hidden things of science are 
hid from scientific men themselves, from the initiated 
as much as from the uninitiated. The dark things of 
religion, in like manner,are revealed as little to priests 
as to laymen. Theirobscurity results from a divine in- 
tention ; and the soundest theology has ever held, that 
had more light been necessary to the state of man, 
more would have been issued from the celestial foun- 
tain. The masonic secresy is a concealment by masons 
of something that masons might reveal, if they pleased, 
and by the revelation of which, they declare that the 
world would be largely benefited. “ Whilst the 
Mason,” says Mr. Sharp, “ is striving to resemble the 
jewels that adorn his outward frame, his Lodge will 
continue to be surrounded by that impenetrable secrecy 
which guards not merely nominal mysteries, but 
treasures of countless value. To enforce the conceal- 
ment and monopoly of these treasures, it seems not 
a little inconsistent to invoke the spirit of christian 
charity. Assuming that Freemasons have any valu- 
able truth to hide, their secret system certainly de- 
rives no sort of countenance from the religion of the 
New Testament. If there is no truth of value in their 
crypts, their mysticism is mere affectation, and Mr. 
Sharp does well to refer to the secrecy of the Pagan 
rites, as a precedent for the shroud in which they 
envelope their lodges. 

Mr. Oliver is fully aware how much the secret 
character of Masonry tends to damage the institution 
in public opinion. Wecannot say that his apology 
for this feature of the system has much weight :— 

©The great characteristic of freemasonry which 
has excited so many unjust suspicions of its inno- 
cence, is the secrecy which has been inviolably obsery- 
ed respecting its peculiar mysteries, from the creation 
of the world to the present time. Our lectures en- 
force the practice by such arguments as these. ‘ Of 
all the arts which masons possess, the art of secrecy 





| particularly distinguishes them, Taciturnity is a 
| proof of wisdom ; and is allowed to be of the utmost 
importance in the different transactions of life. The 
| best writers have declared it to be an art of inestim- 
able value: and that it is agreeable to the Deity 
| himself, may be easily conceived from the glorious 
| example which he gives, in concealing from mankind 
| the seerets of his providence. The wisest of men 
cannot pry into the areana of Heaven; nor can they 
divine to-day what to-morrow may bring forth,’ ” 

That the art of commanding the tongue, is one of 
the first moral value, there can be no question ; but 
all secret associations inculcate taciturnity as well as 
Freemasonry. Nor is taciturnity a proof of wisdom 
under all circumstances. Supposing the Freemasons 
to possess momentous truths (and it is the boast of 
these tracts that they do) in ethical or physical 
science, the wisdom of keeping them secret is dubious, 
and the morality of their plighted silence is still 
more open to stricture. It might even be questioned, 
whether the oath, or other engagement, under which 
aman obtains possession of knowledge of vast im- 
portance to his species, and by which he binds him- 
self not to make his species partakers of it, is obliga- 
tory in foro conscientia. We do not 'say this to 
tempt any Freemason to break his vow, for, in truth, 
we havea shrewd opinion, that * the countless trea- 
sures” of the order, are not much more real than the 
golden pavements of El Dorado, or the ingots in 
Spenser’s “ house of richesse.” 

Mr. Oliver, in his History of the Witham Lodge,’ 
| evinces a consciousness that the system which he 
upholds so zealously, is not in accordance with the 
character of the age, and he also appears to feel 
strongly, that hitherto the effects of Masonry have 
fallen lamentably short of what mankind is entitled 
to expect from an institution which professes to be 
the “ Alma Mater of Literature,” the “science of 
sciences,” and the “Sister of Christianity.” With 
the following extract we shall let the subject drop for 
the present :— 

“ In the present stirring times, it isa duty incum- 
bent on the Lodges of Masons, dispersed as they are, 
not only throughout this kingdom, but also in every 
country under the canopy of ITeaven, to show them- 
selves to the world as being endowed with a corre- 
sponding activity in the performance of every moral 
and social duty. The world expects to see the blooming 
fruits of an institution which professes to investigate 
science, and make it conducive to the promotion of 
moral virtue,” 
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~ METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 
Tas Society goes on energetically, and therefore 
well. Another meeting was held on Saturday, when 
many gentlemen of weight and influence attended, 
and promised their active support. ; 
Dr.Southwood Smith observed, that while he appre- 
ciated what had been done for the ornamental deco- 
ration of certain parts of the metropolis, the districts 
in which the poor chiefly resided had been compara- 
tively neglected. As part of any general measure to 
be adopted, the Society could not too strongly impress 
upon Government the necessity of some steps being 
taken to check the fearful mortality which now pre- 
yailed in crowded neighbourhoods, where neither the 
light of the sun nor the air of heaven could pene. 
trate, and where there was no drainage, or means of 
any description for removing the filth and refuse 
which accumulated in the streets. There were streets 
of the metropolis in which typhus fever raged all the 
yearround ; courtsand alleys in which he had known 
jever in every house—indeed, in some instances, in 
every room of every house. This was not surprising; 
it was only matter of astonishment to those who 
knew the poisonous nature of malaria exhalations, 
that death did not sweep away every human being in 
the districts to which he alluded. The new tho- 
roughfares required for commercial intercourse with 
the east and south of London, would alone do 
much to abate this alarming evil; and the Society 
would also effect much good if it would lend its sup- 
port toa General Drainage Bill and Building Act, 
similar in principle, but improved in the detail, to the 
measures introduced last session by Lord Normanby. 
—Mr. Grey remarked, that houses were now allowed 
to be built, even in some of the new streets in pro- 
gress, in direct violation of the principles which would 
be embodied in a good Building Act. Many of the 
new houses in Cateaton Street and Moorgate Street 
had neither back window nor back door, and must 
therefore, through deficient ventilation, be necessarily 
unhealthy—Mr. Donaldson said, that the last Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Metropolitan 
Improvements might have materially promoted the 
interests of the public, but it sat with closed doors, 
and no evidence was received that did not tend to 
forward some exclusively local object. Although, as 
Chairman of the Commissioners of Sewers for the 
Westminster Trust, he could have given important 
evidence, and was anxious to attend, from motives 
superior to those of idle curiosity, he was invariably 
refused admission.—Mr. Godwin alluded to the ad- 
vantages which had resulted to many of the German 
towns from the appointment of Municipal Improve- 
ment Boards.—Dr. Bowring stated, that tn Alexan- 
dria, through the exertions of a Municipal Improve- 
ment Board, the sanatory state of the European 
quarter had been rendered equal to any other city ; 
vhile, in some parts of the same town, through the 
miasma by which the air was infected, the mortality 
was as great as 10 per cent. He thought the exer- 
tions of the present Society could not fail to be use- 
ful; and asseveral members of the present government 
were distinguished for their habits of business, there 
Was some encouragement to hope that they might be 
induced to take up the subject on broad public 
grounds.—Mr. C. Fowler was only anxious that the 
publicshould distinctly understand that the members 
of this Society were not associated to promote any 
patticular plan of improvement. Their first aim 
thould be, to urge Government to employ fit and 
properly qualified persons for the task, with instruc- 
tions to report on the subject to the House of Com- 
nons, Their second might be, to discuss the nature of 
that report, or the merits of any Drainage or Building 
Act, that might have a tendency to promote the same 
general object. The benefits which had arisen from 
theconsolidation of turnpike trusts, and the abolition 
ofthe old system of watch and ward, showed the pro- 
Piety of acting on sound and comprehensive prin- 
ciple.—A Provisional Working Committee was then 
appointed for the further organization of the Society, 





RAMBLES IN BYE-WAYS—SWITZERLAND AND 
THE SWISS. 

A ctock is scarcely a more common article of 
household furniture than a loom—at least in the 
north of Switzerland. Accordingly, I found a couple 
of looms in my host’s house. In one was a fine 
‘pngged muslin, and in the other a gingham. 





Journeymen weavers are occasionally boarded in 
the farm houses for the purpose of weaving ; but 
even then they frequently work out of doors as well; 
but the great bulk of the weaving is done by the 
families themselves, to fill up leisure hours, and for 
winter evenings’ occupation. Weaving is not a 
separate trade ; it is blended with agricultural em- 
ployment. Neither are the weavers in direct com- 
munication with the manufacturers ; they especially 
who work for the foreign markets, receive orders 
from a class of middlemen called fabricants, who 
contract with the manufacturers, or, more properly 
speaking, the merchants in the towns, to supply 
them with so many pieces of the goods they specify. 
The fabricant it is who employs the weavers, and he 
is far from communicative as to the price he pays 
them; and the manufacturer himself is generally 
quite ignorant of what the cost of the weaving of his 
goods has been. It is evident that the fabricant 
pockets a portion of the profits and wages, and makes 
his livelihood out of both parties. Where the 
weavers work only when it suits them, and where 
they live scattered all over the country, it would be 
difficult to manage matters without the aid of these 
fabricants. There seems, however, no reason why 
they should not adopt the same plan as that which 
I remember prevails in the north of Cumberland. 
At Carlisle, manufacturers give out work with tickets 
specifying the price they give, and which the agents 
must give to the weavers; many of whom live ten 
or fifteen miles off,on both sides of the Solway. The 
agents there act, however, more in the capacity of 
servants than of independent tradesmen, as in Swit- 
zerland. The net wages of the weavers, if measured 
in money, would scarcely average a shilling a day, 
take good and bad work together, even for twelve 
hours’ labour per day. For little more however than 
half the value of the goods or money given for this 
ill-paid week’s work, a journeyman can live. 


master. 

In my route towards Ziirich, I called on rather a 
large proprietor (for Switzerland), to whom I had 
an introduction, and found him and his family at 
their 12 o'clock dinner, with the journeymen dining 
in the same room. In fact, the Swiss seem to live 
like one great family, rather than in the distinct 
relations of classes, demarcated and distanced by 
degrees of wealth and rank—at least, such scem the 
prevailing habits of the people in the democratic 
cantons, where neither rich nor poor are in any 
danger of the vices of Dives or the fare of Lazarus. 
This intermixture of classes is wonderfully divested 
of the offensive familiarities which would infallibly 
arise from it in less educated countries. Deferential 
respect is paid, perhaps, rather to age and moral 
station, than to mere affluence ; but I have seldom 
witnessed any departure from a tone and manner of 
affectionate courtesy on the part of the poorer to- 
wards the higher classes. This may, however, be 
mainly attributed to the habitual and kindly con- 
sideration shown to the working classes by their 
superiors. Whether this results from a higher reli- 
gious sense of the duty of doing to others as we 
would be done by,—whether from natural kind- 
heartedness,—or whether from a knowledge of the 
power possessed by each man, merely as a man, in a 
country where they assemble round the fountain in 
the market-place, and select their law-makers after 
their own free choice and judgment,—I know not ; 
but, be it from love or be it from fear, certain is it 
that a kindly feeling is evinced by the employers to 
the employed in Northern Switzerland, of which few 
other countries afford an example. 

In England, workmen and their masters are in 
general antagonism,—whether on wages or politics, 
there is more or less of feud, either silently nurtured 
or openly avowed, eternally existing between them, 
or at least between some large sections of them. In 
Switzerland, accordance and co-operation are the 
rule; schisms the exception. To a people so patri- 
archal and deeply enamoured of their pastoral 
habits and ancestral modes of life, cotton-mills were 
a sore trial, and an invasion hard to be borne. 
Hence, there arose sturdy resistance to the first 
inroad of machine power, a resistance cordially 
abetted by no inconsiderable body of the clergy and 
proprietors, to say nothing of the women, high and 
low, rich and poor, whose voices were raised with no 
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measured zeal against this desecration of their 
scenery, and still more against the introduction of 
factory morals and maladies into their quiet and 
healthful country. The evils of manufactures were 
exaggerated by fears and wrath. Nevertheless utili- 
tarian looking masses of wall arose in the cantons of 
Argovia, Ziirich, and St. Gall, staring rural indigna- 
tion out of countenance with their four and five tiers 
of windows, and rearing their spiky chimnies in 
smoky triumph to the skies. Violence in two in- 
stances ensued; but a reaction soon took place. 
Each of the cantons had the good sense to limit by 
their respective regulations the duration of labour; 
and the priests and clergy took especial care to en- 
force the provisions for schooling. In fact, in the 
canton of Ziirich, and, I believe, in others also, the 
clergy act as inspectors, and enforce a rigid ad- 
herence on the part of all mill-owners to the provi- 
sions of the local legislature. It is customary to set 
apart two half days for the education of all children 
under fourteen years of age. 

When the people began to find that their children 
could really attend mules and spinning jennies with- 
out being either killed or maimed, and that their 
morals continued to depend much and mainly on 
the sort of education they themselves impzrted to 
them, the prejudice began to subside. Here and 
there lamentation remains over a change—because it 
is a change—in their ancient manners and household 
notions; and not altogether without a show of reason, 
for where men were inclined to corrupt morals, 
undoubtedly facilities arose along with the mills, 
“ We never had so much drinking,” said a very old 
and excellent burgomeister to me one day, as we 
passed a mill, “before those factories commenced ;” 
and I believe it to be true, that the morals of the 
factory people are less pure than those of the pas. 
toral population. M. Tscharner, of Berne, I found 
of the same opinion ; and it is impossible to deny 
the relation between crowded intercourse and laxer 
morals. 

I met with a Swiss artisan in one of my walks, 
who had himself lived first in a rural district, and 
who afterwards became a cotton spinner, and was 
then on his way home to the Canton de Vaud, to 
take possession of some few paternal acres, which his 
elder brother had ceased to occupy. He was shrewd 
and intelligent even for a Swiss; and after confirm- 
ing the coincidence I have just named from his own 
experience and observation, he added, “I don’t 
think it can be otherwise, and I do not think that 
Providence intended it should be otherwise, or that 
the temptations which factories present are any 
reason against them. If,” he argued, “ things are 
wrong, simply because they open the way to tempta- 
tions, without regard to any other consideration, we 
ought all to live something like hermits, and as much 
apart as possible—in which state morals are likeliest 
to be pure.” Mankind, he thought, however, had 
not only to provide for the wants of its increasing 
numbers, but was designed to advance in civilization 
and knowledge ;—this, especially in a country where 
the soil was incapable of further cultivation, could 
only be done by aid of commerce and manufactures, 
The greater immorality of factories was no necessary 
evil; while their existence, on the contrary, was 
indispensable to the requirements of society. He 
assured me that such feelings and views were com- 
monly entertained among the working classes, and 
were all but universally held on the subject. The 
artisans themselves, and the great body of the semi- 
agricultural weavers, also felt the question of machi- 
nery to be one of progress or no progress. 

Most rapidly did the prejudices against machinery 
yield to the effect of reason on enlightened minds, The 
education of the Swiss is a main source of their pros- 
perity. They are not contented with a stationary posi- 
tion, while the educated countries of Europeare yearly 
accumulating refinements and comforts around them. 
The Swiss do not increase their numbers fast, it is 
true ; but in few countries are the requirements of 
the times growing more rapidly. For centuries past 
has the intelligence of the continent centered in 
Switzerland. It was the citadel of the Reformation ; 
and the spirit of principle and thought has never 
departed from the country where it had its chief 
source, and where it has quietly dwelt and grown, 
despite the many fierce attacks from the feudal chi- 
valry of neighbouring despotism, Isolated, how- 
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ever, from intellectual sympathy, the Swiss had, up 
to the close of the last century, no companionship in 

and no emulation to incite advancement. 
They remained passively superior, at the head of all 
nations, in point of extent of education among their 
people, but not eminent for any great efforts of 
mental or industrial achievement. This has ceased 
to be the case. The victory of intellect over the 
trammels of autocracy has been powerfully exempli- 
fied within the space of sixty years, in the Protestant 
states of Germany. Constitutional governments 
they may not have secured ; forms of liberty they 
still want; but the lethargy and servitude of mind 
which the olden dynasties had so rigorously cherished 
have passed away through the one opening left to 
the freedom of the German people. They were 
permitted to read, and they had men to write. Im- 
posts, oppressions, and the whole train of feudal 
bequests have fled, one by one, before the empire of 
minds emancipated and moulded by the new-born 
literature of the present century. The people have 
possessed themselves of the records of their ancient 
glory and independence. Miiller, Goethe, and 
Schiller revived and immortalized the faded memory 
of foregone greatness, and gave imperishable impulse 
to yet worthier and more fruitful influences. The 
press of Germany has achieved the freedom of more 
than was ever enslaved. The Prussian government, 
a nominal oligarchy, is among the most essentially 
popular of all the governments of Europe. The 
people do not elect their representatives, but the 
government nevertheless faithfully represents the 
people. They have therefore the substance, without 
the outward form of freedom. This must not be 
attributed to any virtue inherent in irresponsible 
power. It is, because the power of the Prussian 
government is responsible to an educated opinion, 
an opinion which it too thoroughly partakes not to 
regard. 
all the various behests and accompaniments of 
civilization have advanced rapidly in Germany. 
They have not been without their effect on Switzer- 
land ; and as the commercial regulations of the Zoll 
Verein opened a freer intercourse between the two 
countries, so have the influences of progress grown 
between them. 

The system of the Wanderschaft, to which I 
alluded in my former sketch of my rambles, is an- 
other link between the neighbouring nations of that 
part of Europe. The youth of each imbibe in their 
travels the national spirit, and new knowledge of the 
others, and unite them in common progress. Swit- 
zerland is clearly indebted to the highly educated, 
or, to speak more correctly, the extensively educated 
mind of her people, for her singular prosperity and 
advancement. Brilliant talents, or any eminent 
powers of intellect are very rarely found among the 
Swiss, but, for sound good sense, and general pro- 
ficiency in the commoner branches of education, I 
do not think that there is a people equal to them. 
A family in one of the villages I visited in the can- 
ton of Ziirich was pointed out to me as unusually 
disreputable, and I was cautioned not to take any- 
thing I saw there as a sample of the rest. One of the 
heaviest charges made against the conduct of the 
master was, that he had been repeatedly warned by 
the Gemeindamman to send two of his children to 
school, who were turned eight years old, that he had 
proved so refractory that at length the Stadtholder 
had been informed of his conduct, and it was only 
when he fotind that he was about to be fined that he 
complied with the law. 

I was of course anxious to see the schools, and 
have visited several of them. The instruction is 
just such as one would expect from the character of 
Music and drawing 


the people, simple and _ solid. 
form the only accomplishments taught, but these 


are almost universal. In many, the elements of 
geometry are learnt by the boys. In arithmetic, 
writing, and reading I found the general character 
of the instruction good. They do not fall into the 
errors of the parrot system. The teachers are directed, 
in all the good schools, and especially in those of the 
Protestant cantons, to inform the minds rather than 
to load the memories of their pupils. The worst 
defect in their schools is, the wretched patois they 
teach as well as talk, and which they mistake for the 
German language. I was accompanied in one of 
my walks by a young Prussian, who had just left the 
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Military College at Dresden. “If you understand 
what that man says,” said he, “I am sure it is more 
than I do.” 

The children of wealthy men are often taught 
along with those of the peasantry. I have observed, 
however, that in these cases the schools are gene- 
rally of a better order, owing, perhaps, naturally 
enough, to the personal interest of a more highly 
educated neighbour in their proper management. 
In some, indeed in many of the country schools, 
children are boarded, as well as taught, by day. 
And here and there girls and boys are, up to a 
certain age, educated and brought up together, 
which has been deemed to incite the progress of the 
one and soften the manners of the other sex. Tow 
far this system answers must be determined by a 
more extended test than I apprehend it has yet 
undergone. In the Catholic cantons, education is 
not less zealously prosecuted ; but, whether it be 
less an education of the judgment and mind, and 
more asystem of inculcating set opinions, is a matter 
of reasonable doubt. Be this as it may, I ean, un- 
hesitatingly, corroborate, as far as my observation 
goes, that of almost every traveller who has written 
on Switzerland, with respect to the mental superiority 
of the people who inhabit the Protestant over those 
of the Catholic cantons. And I can easily conceive, 
that they who have confined their visits to the Italian 
side of Switzerland, will scarcely credit the sketch I 
have given of the northern cantons. Such, however, 
is their state,—one of great social comfort—one of 
great equality of condition,—and, under all their 
peculiarities of soil and boundary, one of singular 
prosperity. I do not wonderat this; it is in accord- 
ance with the sound good sense which determines 
everything according to the best advantage for all 
classes, or rather for the one class—for in the one- 
ness of the popular interest centers the chief source 
of Swiss welfare. 

I was much amused with the total inability of a 
worthy old man, who had long taken an active part in 
the legislature of his canton, to comprehend the diffi- 
culties which embarrassed improvement in England, 
Cireumstanced as are the Swiss, and incapable of 
producing the food they require, it is just as evident 
to them that imposts which restrict the freest inter. 
change of their manufactures with foreign food and 
raw produce, are direct diminutions of their welfare, 
as itis that abundance is preferable to scarcity. And 
this principle is not obscured to their apprehension 
by fallacies as to reciprocity. They trade with all 
countries, and have no reciprocity of free trade, and 
require none. “Are the duties they levy on your 
goods on the French and Austrian frontiers no evil, 
then, to you?” I asked. “No,” said he; “no 
further than as they are evils to them, impoverish 
their own people, and render them worse customers 
tous. Fora given quantity of our goods, we get a 
somewhat less quantity of theirs than were they more 
productive and less protected. If we were to put 
imposts on their goods coming in here, we should 
first of all burden ourselves with the heavy expense 
of a frontier guard, and raise the price of the whole 
amount of what we now buy from other countries, 
and most likely prevent their buying of us: so that 
we should be paying more money with less to pay it 
with. Our people choose the trades they can make 
most by, according to their own skill and the capacity 
of their part of the country, and any laws which 
would interfere with this system we hold to be bad. 
We could not live at all without free trade. Our 
children understand these things as well as we do; 
and I wonder much why there can be any doubt 
about them in such a civilized country as yours.” I 
asked him how they arranged the payments for 
foreign goods, and whether they were liable to drains 
ofcoin. They had, he said, very little coin to drain, 
and that all their transactions were arranged by bills. 

This, I believe, was true enough, for my custom is 
to carry as little money with me as possible, and I 
therefore go into a bank in any iarge town, named 
in my letter of credit, and draw 5/. bills on my 
London bankers. These bills have many of them 
arrived eventually in London, indorsed through 
eight or ten different hands, and frequently in other 
countries, till they are at last presented for payment 
from some manufacturer in England or his agent in 
London. Thus, bills, even for small amounts are a 





common medium of traffic, 


SIR ALEXANDER BURNES, 

Amone the sad intelligence brought by the late 
mails from the East, is an account of the death of Sip 
Alexander Burnes, who was assassinated, togetherwi, 
his brother and many other officers, on the first ou, 
break of the insurrection in Cabul. A very full andabje 
memoir of Sir Alexander has appeared in the Bomb 
Times. It arrived in England by the same packet, 
and has appeared—greatly abridged, indeed—in the 
daily papers. But the most interesting events jn his 
life were already recorded in the Pages of the 
Atheneum ; it remains for us, therefore, merely tp 
complete the sketch with a few facts and dates._ 

Sir Alexander Burnes was born on the 16th of 
May, 1805, at Montrose, in Scotland, where his 
father was Provost, and also Town Clerk, or Re. 
corder, and where, we believe, he still resides, He 
was related, and nearly, to his immortal countryman, 
the great-grandfather of Sir Alexander and the father 
of the Poet being brothers. In 1821 young Burnes 
joined the Bombay army as a cadet, and before he 
was twenty-one, had so distinguished himself ag gy 
active and intelligent officer, and especially by his 
knowledge of the Persian and Hindostanee languages, 
that he was appointed Persian Interpreter to the 
army destined for the invasion of Scinde. His whole 
aftercareer wasalike honourable ; but wefear the Eng. 
lish public do not concern themselves so muchas they 
ought about the services of Indian officers, and it was 
only on the publication of his * Travels in Bokhara’ 
&c., that his name became generally known. Of the 
long and weary journey of which those ‘Travels’ are 
the record, he well and briefly said : —* In the outset] 
saw everything, both ancient and modern, to excite 
the interest and inflame the imagination—Bactria, 
Transoxiana, Scythia and Parthia, Kharasm, Kho- 
rasan, and Iran. We had now visited all these 
countries; we had retraced the greater part of the 
route of the Macedonians ; trodden the kingdoms of 
Porus and Taxiles; sailed on the Hydaspes; crossed 
the Indian Caucasus, and resided in the celebrated 
city of Balkh, from which Greek monarchs, far 
removed from the academies of Corinth and Athens, 
had once disseminated among mankind a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, of their own history and the 
world. We had beheld the scenes of Alexander's 
wars, of the rude and savage inroads of Genghis and 
Timour, as well as of the campaigns and revelries of 
Baber, as given in the delightful and glowing lan- 
guage of his commentaries. In the journey to the 
coast we had marched on the very line of route by 
which Alexander had pursued Darius; while the voyage 
to India took us on the coast of Mekran and the 
track of his Admiral, Nearchus.” [The account of 
Bokhara itself appeared in the Atheneum, No. 
340, the publication of the Travels followed shortly 
after, and the reviews will be found Nos. 348,9,352.] 
In 1833, Sir Alexander, then Lieutenant, Burnes, 
visited England,and his reception at the India House, 
at the Board of Control, and by his well-informed, 
countrymen, generally, was most flattering. Onthe 8th 
of December, 1834, the Royal Premium, previously 
awarded by the Geographical Socicty, was presented 
to him by the President, Sir George Murray—for the 
address and the reply see the Atheneum, No. 372; 
indeed, many interesting papers contributed about 
that time (1834) to the Geographical Society, &c, 
will be easily found by referring to the Index for 
that and subsequent years. On the 7th of February, 
1835, Lieut. Burnes, on the recommendation of the 
Council, and at a meeting specially summoned, was 
unanimously elected a member of the Asiatic Society, 
not subject to annual payment or compensation for 
the same,—“in order,” as the resolution set forth, 
“to mark the high sense entertained by the Society 
of the eminent services rendered by him to oriental 
geography and acience,” (Athen. No. 381)—and ata 
general meeting of the Society, held on the 2Ist of 
the same month, Lieut. Burnes was formally ad- 
mitted by the President, the Earl of Munster. The 
Address of the noble Earl, and of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, and the reply of Burnes, will be_ found 
reported verbatim in the Atheneum, No. 383. Shortly 
after, Lieut. Burnes returned to India, received the 
honour of knighthood, and was raised to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel; and has ever since been en 
gaged in active and most important service. In 
1836, he proceeded on a special mission of great 





importance to Cabul ; and our excellent friend and 
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qs ay 
former collaborateur, Dr. Lord, subsequently appointed 
by Burnes Political Agent in Kohistan, and killed in 
Nov. 1840 (Athen. No. 689), was one of the Mission. 
Sir Alexander's account of this mission—* Cabool 
= 1836-7-8"—is, we are happy to say, in the hands 
if Mr. Murray, and announced as preparing for im- 
mediate publication. In 1839, Sir Alexander was 
appointed Political Resident at Cabul. The brother 
of Sir Alexander, Lieut. Charles Burnes, as we have 
stated, perished with him, A singular incident, con- 
sidering their simultaneous death, is mentioned in the 
Bombay Times—it appears, that in 1835, though 
they started by different routes, and at different 
periods, they arrived in India on the same day, and 
py the same vessel. Charles, the unhappy sharer 
of his fate at Cabul, had been appointed a cadet, 
and sailed from London on the 5th of February. Sir 
Alexander left England on the oth of April, and 
proceeded through - rance and Egypt, and by the 
Red Sea packet. The vessels met when 200 miles 
gut at sea, and, the steamer having taken on board 
part of the passengers of the sailing vessel, the bro- 
thers, who had left England two months apart, 
wailed into the port of their common destination to- 
gether. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A motion was made, on Tuesday last, in the Vice 
Chancellor’s Court, which cannot but be attended 
with important consequences to literature and literary 
men, It was made on behalf of Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell, and to restrain Messrs. Scott & Geary from 
slling copies of a work called ‘The Book of the 
Poets.’ ‘I'he Book of the Poets’ is one of those num- 
perless piratical volumes which issue every season 
from the press, under an infinite variety of fine and 
funciful titles, all of which, however, freely trans- 
lated, mean that the contents have been “conveyed,” 
without a ‘with your leave’ or ‘by your leave,’ from 
copyright works of living poets. ‘The defendants, of 
course, could not deny the fact, but pleaded that 
their work was part of “a grand design” to illustrate 
the progress of poetry ; that it contained specimens 
ofall the poets of the nineteenth century ; that such 
selections, so far from injuring the sale of Mr. 
Campbell’s works, would promote it ; and, lastly and 
specially, that “it was the custom of the trade!” 
Why, this lastly and specially is the very wrong 
of which the poets complain. The Vice Chan- 
cellor’s judgment was, we rejoice to say, decisive, 
and may be comprised in a sentence :—“* What has 
been done was against the right of the plaintiff :” as 
tothe amount of injury, of that “he is best able to 
judge,”"—-we say, he is the only judge,—and he forth- 
with granted the injunction. 

The following note will speak for itself:— 

As some person is now employing his time in writing 
letters to many noblemen and gentlemen, in my name, 
wliciting subscriptions, liberty of dedication, &c., to a sup- 
posed publication of mine; will you allow me the oppor- 
tunity of stating in your columns, that all such letters are 
Forgeries. lam, &e., 

Feb. 3, 1842. B. W. Procter. 

The principal musical event of the last ten days 
in Paris, was the production, at the Opéra Comique, 
of*Le Due d*Olonne,’ by the indefatigable Scribe, 
and still fascinating Auber. The new opera is said 
tobe a charming work, brilliant and piquant in the 
entanglement of its plot, and containing many of 
those delicious effects, the exclusive property of the 
composer, which none but the square-toe family of 
rities despise. Our pretty countrywoman, Madame 
Thillon, was the heroine. English and Irish voices 
are circulating all over the musical continent, and at 
apremium. Mr. Balfe has been one of the fashion- 
able concert-singers of the Parisian carnival; and 
Mrs, A. Shaw, between two Italian engagements, has 
been making a foray into Germany, with brilliant 
success, ‘To return to Paris—M. Berlioz has been 
giving a concert, in which, besides Beethoven's 
Triple Concerto, and Weber’s ‘ Invitation to waltz,’ 
sored for orchestra by him, he has been producing 
some new compositions: among others, a reverie et 
caprice for the violin with orchestra, which even his 
literary admirers do not know how better to com- 
mend than by declaring it to be totally unlike any- 
thing they ever heard before.—Two new operas are 
i preparation at L*Académie,—one on the story of 
the Phantom-ship, by M. Dietsch, the clever chapel- 
master of St, Eustache—the other of Sir Walter 





Scott's ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ by M. Adolphe Adam. 
—M. Cherubini, full of years and honours, has re- 
resigned his situation at the Conservatoire. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open paixy, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five inthe Evening. Admission, Is.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Westminster Medical Society, 8 o'clock, p.m. 
Botanic Society, 4. 

Geographical Society, 4 p. 8. 

Institute of British Architects, 8—‘On the Applica- 
tion of the higher Branches of Painting, especially 
in Fresco, to Architectural Decoration, by E. T. 
Parris, Esq. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 

Horticultural Society, 2. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On the Mode 
practised in India for obtaining Solid Foundations 
in Sandy Soils,’ by Capt. Goodwyn, B.E.— De- 
scription of Chelson Meadow Sluice,’ by T. Budd. 
‘Holborn Hill, and the Plans for its lhmprovement,’ 
by J. Furner.—‘ An Historical Account of Copper 
Sheathing for Vessels,’ by J. J. Wilkinson. 

Linnean Society, 8.—Election of Librarian, 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Microscopical Society.—Anniyersary. 

Society of Arts, 8. 

Microscopical Society, 8. 

College of Physicians, 8.—Croonian Lecture. 

Royal Socicty, 4 p. 8. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Academy.—Painting. 

Geological Society, 1—Anniversary. 

Royal Institution, 4 p. 8&—* On the Art of Forming 
Moulds, and Casting Gems, Medals, and other 
Small Objects in Plaster of Paris and Sulphur,’ by 
Mr. J. Williams. 

totanical Society, 8. 

College of Physicians, 8.—Croonian Lecture. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 

The QUARTETT CONCERTS, conducted by Messrs. BLAGROVE, 
Gattir, Danno, and Lucas, will take place on the following FRI- 
DAY INGS, Feb, Isth, March 4th and 18th, April Ist, 15th, 
and 29th, mmmence at Half-past Eight o'clock, At the First Con- 
cert,on FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, Mad. Caradori, Mad. Dulcken, 
and Mr. Lindley, will perform; and at the Second, (March 4th,) Miss 
Adelaide Kemble. Bills, containing further particulars, may be seen 
at the Music-shops. Tickets, for the Series, 1/. 11s. 6d. each; for the 
first Four Concerts, 1. ls. each; to admit Three Persons to any one 
Concert, 18s. each ; and Single, 7s. each,—may be obtained of the Con- 
ductors ; of Cramer & Co. Regent-street; Collards’, Cheapside; and 
Chappell & Co. Bond-street. 


MADAME CARADORI ALLAN AND MISS ADELAIDE 
KEMBLE. 





MR. JOSEPH HAIGH has the honour to announce to the No- 
bility, Gentry, his Friends, and Pupils that his FIRST GRAND 
CONCERT will take place at the QuEEN’s ConceRT Rooms, Han- 
over-square,on FRIDAY EVENING, March 11th, on which occasion 
he will be assisted by the above-named eminent artistes, and also by 
other distinguished talent, Vocal and Instrumental. Leader, Mr. F. 
Cramer; Conductor, Mr. G. F. Harris. Further particulars in future 
advertisements. Applications for Tickets to be made to Mr. Joseph 

aigh, 32, Bernard-street, Russell-square, and all the principal 
Music-sellers. 





Drury Lane.—The first performance of Mr. 
Stanfield’s ‘ Acis and Galatea’ to the text of Gay and 
Shelley, and to music adapted from Handel's Sere- 
nata, and concocted by Anonymous, cannot be passed 
over briefly, whether as regards its brilliant success, 
or the influences on the progress of art which it is 


calculated to exercise. Lest it be thought that our 
invention has been busy in marshalling the several 
contributors to this stage-triumph, we will quote Mr. 
Macready’s announcement.—* In aid of the endea- 
vour to establish on the ENGLISH sTaGE the Works 
of the GREATEST ComPOSERS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL 
of Music”....( Poor Handel! * how gat he there ?”) 
the play-bills promise, what ?—a capable Galatea ? 
—a gentle Acis ?—a redoubtable Polyphemus ?—a 
numerous orchestra ?—a well-trained chérus >—No, 
they declare that “the pencil of 
Mr. STANFIELD, R.A.,” 

has been “ engaged to furnish the SCENIC ILLUSTRA- 
tions.” Now we cannot but think that the pro- 
mise of the manager’s prospectus, to abstain from 
“ empirical announcements,” is here, in some degree, 
departed from. Let us not be misunderstood. We 
have never held with those formalists, who, denying 
to one art such aid as is to be derived from its sisters, 
would have Shakspeare played with the old sign- 
boards (not scenes) of the Globe and Fortune. But 
when, for the sake of scenery and decoration, the 
poet or the musician is postponed—whatever be the 
immediate effect on the public, such a transposition 
must be denounced as irreverent and dangerous. Ere, 
however, we show how grievously Handel has been 
maltreated at Drury Lane, we must heartily praise 
Mr. Stanfield’s * Acis’ as a spectacle without peer 
in our English experiences, Every scene ig a pic- 





turesque and poetical dream. The first is a moonlit 
sea shore, with the waves ebbing and flowing ; the 
second a glimpse of the Sicilian campagna, with 
a rich vine-trellised foreground, and Etna in the 
distance ; the third a wood of broad-topped co- 
lumnar pine-trees, with a waterfall gleaming behind 
them ; the fourth, a temple of Neptune. Nor must 
we forget the drop-curtain displayed by way of pro- 
logue. Then, too, from first to last, the grouping of 
the beings that people this Arcady is in the highest 
and most refined taste. The Sicilian shepherds, 
whether linked in their choral dances, or reclining in 
listless enjoyment of the bright sunshine, and the 
vine-clusters dropping odours, might have come forth 
from one of Poussin’s richest landscapes. What an 
effect, too, is that, where to Handel's stupendous 
chorus, * Wretched Lovers!’ the outstretched arms 
and cowering figures of the revellers surprised by the 
approach of Polyphemus, exhibit the workings of 
Terror upon a helpless multitude! The arrangement 
and action of this chorus ought to mark a new period 
in our operatic performances. The only blots on this 
exquisite spectacle are the masks of Polyphemus and 
his comrades, which, even were they classically true, 
are too disgusting to be allowed to remain. In fact, 
the presence of any Cyclopean attendants is hardly 
required ; while the passage preceding their exit, 
where the grim pair terrify the jovial shepherd who 
strolls in, “listening to his sweet pipings,” is a gra- 
tuitous piece of buffoonery. 

Having given the highest honours to Mr. Stanfield, 
we are now to speak of the performance as a musical 
representation. Here, alas! are faults calling for 
the severest animadversion; because faults of pre- 
sumption. In the first place, the additions made to 
the instrumental score are gross and noisy. Trom- 
bones braying throughout the whole of one of Han- 
del’s overtures, may serve, as they did this day week, 
to conceal the slovenliness of the violins, and the 
inexactitude of the pair of oboes, which ought to 
move like one; but as concealing the main features 
of the composition, they are objectionable, and in the 
worst taste. We admit of no additional accompani- 
ments to Handel, save such as are added by a Mo- 
zart. But this piece of audacity is a mere trifle; 
for, suspending the joyously pastoral, ‘O the plea. 
sures of the plains,’ into which the overture melts, 
a new stene is interpolated, to give scope to Mr, 
Stanfield’s sea-shore effects. ‘The words of this are 
from Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus,’ the music by Anony- 
mous; the words having about as much business 
where they are, as Manfred’s address to the Witch 
of the Alps would have if stuck into the * Mid- 
summer Night's Dream*;—the musie, as an Adelphi 
curtain-tune poked in between the symphony and 
the vocal part of Beethoven's ‘ Prisoners’ Chorus.’ 
Once more, the entire effect of the work is spoiled 
by the substitution of a contralto for a tenor voice. 
Gracefully as Miss P. Horton steps the stage, her 
grace is a small compensation for the ineffective- 
ness of the duet * Happy we!’ and that still more 
admirable trio, ‘The flocks shall leave the moun- 
tains; or for the monotony of colour given to all 
her songs by inevitable transposition. * Love sounds 
the alarm’—in its original trumpet-key how brilliant! 
—is here only a trifle bolder than the languishing 
‘Love in her eyes sits playing.’ It is lamentable, too, 
to hear an agreeable voice taxed and strained to per- 
form tasks, the impossibility of which is only made 
the more evident by the zeal and spirit of the actress. 
In spite of the limited powers of his organ, Mr. Allen's 
Damon is the best musical performance of the evening; 
and that it tells as such upon an audience with whom 
all the other singers are far greater favourites, ought 
to be a hint to Mr. Macready. Miss Romer’s Galatea 
is mouthing, heavy,and ungraceful. Notatouch of the 
fine poetical spirit which has presided over the getting 
up of the piece has reached her,—not a shade of that 
finished elegance which such melodies as ‘ Hush, ye 
pretty warbling choir,’ and ‘ Heart, the seat of soft 
delight !’ demand. Her voice is superb; but we fear, 
asa singer, she is past amendment. The Polyphemus 
of Mr. Phillips is fairly sung; but when we say, 
that, while listening to Damon this day week, he all 
but laid his thumb to his nose, after the polite fashion 
of the New Cut, we have indicated the amount of 
classicality in his conception of the part. The chorus 
is excellent: the orchestra less satisfactory—which is 
inexcusable, from the great easiness of the music, 
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We have devoted so much space tothe interventions 
between Handel and the public, sanctioned by those 
whose aim is stated to be “his establishment on the 
stage,” that we must defer a remark or two on the clas- 
sical work so unfairly treated. Should the popularity 
of this olla tempt the musical council of Drury Lane 
to associate other of the Master’s secular compositions 
with scenic illustrations (for ‘Time and Truth,’ and 
‘The Choice of Hercules,’ and * Alexander's Feast,’ 
are all well worthy of their consideration), we trust 
they will respect their mighty Poet more, and mis- 
trust their public less. The restorer of Drama ought 
not to be the corrupter of Music! 

A lively and stirring petite comedy in two acts, 
‘The Prisoners of War,’ by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
followed the second representation of ‘Acis and 
Galatea’ on Tuesday, and the somewhat boisterous 
vivacity of the performers, together with the quick 
succession of jests, alternated with some effective 
melo-dramatic pathos, supplied the audience with a 
constant stimulus to laughter, or sympathy, as the 
mirthful or sorrowful predominated. Mr. Anderson 
and Miss Fortescue are a pair of lovers secretly 
wedded, and at the mercy of the young lady’s father, 
a hearty but positive old admiral, personated by Mr. 
Phelps; and Mr. and Mrs, Keeley are a cockney 
brother and sister, he bragging about England and 
blowing the flute, she sighing for a sailor and reading 
romances: then there are a couple of rival landladies 
cutting the cards for an English lodger, a tall Captain 
of gendarmerie, who coops up the whole party in 
prison, a French Jew usurer, and a villanous mer- 
chant, each and all cleverly personated. The scene 
in front of the café, with the idlers lounging in and 
out, the salle a manger of the boarding-house, and 
the prison with its noisy inmates planning an escape, 
are characteristic and animated, 


A line or two must be added, on a far different 
topic. We cannot delay expressing our heartiest 
sympathy in Mr. Macready’s honest and courageous 
efforts to take away a reproach from the Drama, by 
purifying her temple. Whatever be the result of this 
endeavour to ensure the respectability of his audi- 
ence, no one that withholds from it his mite of en- 
couragement and approval, will henceforth have a 
right to complain of the severe moralists who de- 
nounce his favourite Art, because of the uses to 
which its places of exhibition have been permitted to 
minister. 





Covent Garpren.—Mr. Bourcicault’s new comedy 
‘The Irish Heiress,’ is another example of the sort 
of drama indicated in speaking last week of Mr. 
Bell’s comedy of * Marriage,’ and we need not cha- 
racterize it further. Asan acting play, ‘ The Irish 
Heiress’ has far less stage effectiveness than ‘ London 
Assurance,’ without any more solid merit: that au- 
dacious effort carried the town as by a coup de main. 
The audience who were drawn to witness this second 
attempt, determined not to be taken by surprise, 
though willing to be pleased, had there been any- 
thing to stimulate or amuse them ; but there was not. 
‘The Irish Heiress’ is not destitute of smart and 
pointed dialogue, but is devoid of interest ; and its 
satire of the follies and vices of the time is ineffective, 
from the absence of a definite and well-directed aim. 
Levity and profligacy are exhibited rather than ex- 
posed ; the picture of fashionable life may be true, 
but it is unpleasant to look upon, and it neither 
amuses the beholders nor excites their indignation. 
While looking on, and listening to the doings and 
sayings of the dramatis persone who occupied the 
elegant suite of apartments into which the stage 
of Covent Garden was turned for the occasion, the 
spectator only felt conscious of having got among 
a set of worthless people, and desirous of quit- 
ting their company; which was not so lively as to 
make him forget their want of principle in their enter- 
taining qualities. Miss Merrion, the ‘Irish Heiress,’ 
an unsophisticated young lady, fresh from the “Eme- 
rald Isle,” and her guardian, Lord William Daventry, 
an old English country gentleman, equally strange to 
the metropolis, are the virtuous foils to the dissipated 
personages of London society. To these, however, they 
accommodate themselves so well, that the brogue of 
of the lady and the baggy dress of the nobleman are 
the only apparent points of difference. Indeed, Lord 
William, though lately married to a gay young wife, 
is suspected of flirting with Miss Merrion, and even 





of having another wife living; while the “ wild Irish 
girl” talks of duelling and fox-hunting with the gusto 
of a hot-blooded squire, and thinks none the worse 
of her lover, Mr. Percy Ardent, for insulting her by 
a base proposal and offensive conduct when ina state 
of intoxication. The model of modern men of fashion, 
Sir William Stanmore, is a profligate of the most des- 
picable kind, who, having deluded a woman by a 
mock ceremony, endeavours to desert her and his 
two children, as a preliminary to marrying Miss 
Merrion, when the discovery of his own illegiti- 
macy proves her to be heiress to his posses- 
sions;—the victim of the intended fraud turns 
out to be the illegitimate daughter of the roguish 
lawyer who made the discovery of Sir William's 
illegitimacy, and who is employed to get rid of her; 
and his legal acuteness enables him to perceive that 
the supposed fictitious marriage is valid. Lord 
William Daventry, who declaims against evening 
breakfasts and nocturnal visits, bare necks, waltzing, 
and scandal, is addicted to drinking and swearing, 
and makes himself ridiculous by marrying a young 
wife, whom he is jealous of, and, cannot control. 
Farren’s excellent acting of this character brings out its 
good points forcibly, and glosses over its defects, but 
the inconsistencies are not to be got rid of: the scenes 
between him and Mrs. Nisbett as Lady Daventry, 
are admirable on both sides, though they remind one 
of those between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. Madame 
Vestris as the Jrish Heiress, has caught the brogue, 
though not the prettiest ever heard from the lips of a 
lady : and her rival suitors, Messrs. G. Vandenhoff 
and C. Mathews, are a couple of gentlemen, in ap- 
pearance and manner ‘at least. Mrs. Orger as Mrs. 
Bolton Comfort, a mischief-making woman of fashion, 
a more bustling and vehement Mrs. Candour, seems 
to breathe a sirocco of slanderous insinuations; and 
Harley as Major Fuss, a puzzle-pated busy-body, 
whirls about in a state of perpetual giddiness. Mr. 
Wigan looks and speaks the part of a French valet 
to the life. The scenic appointments are perfect in 
completeness and elegance, to the minutest point of 
propriety : the lighted conservatory overlooking the 
Thames at Fulham with a moonlight effect, is a 
brilliant scene, and tastefully designed. 





Sr. James’s THEatRe.—French Plays.—That the 
lessee of this showy little theatre counts upon private 
support, rather than public sympathy, may be in- 
ferred from the strange disregard of the comfort of the 
general audience manifest in his arrangements. A few 
squeezed-up benches serve by way of pit: the narrow 
upper boxes are so crammed with chairs, that No. 25 
must perforce sit half upon the knee of No. 26; 
above these is a gallery, whence a fair bird’s eye 
view may be taken of the capital wigs of the corps, 
and where the least possible amount of Moliére’s wit 
or Scribe’s humour ascends to the ear. Reviewing 
these conditions, which will this spring make French 
play-going a penance, not a pleasure, to all save the 
subscribers, how is it possible to avoid wistfully re- 
membering the comfortable theatres of the Boule- 
vards! where every limb has room to shake with 
laughter, and every point, be it even whispered, 
comes home to the listener; and where the excellent 
performers whom Mr. Mitchell has spread over his 
season, are presented to us, not in ones or twos, but 
in whole galaxies. While we are growling, we may 
as well add, that an English audience, which is gene- 
rally not superabundant in “life, manners, or con- 
versation,” is never so loquacious as at a French 
play. Moliére is not quite so easy for the majority 
to follow as Morton or Moncrieff; the majority, 
therefore, amuses itself by home gossip. In our 
neighbourhood, at least, “the rank and fashion” of 
the private boxes was so loudly rehearsed, as to 
make the drama in progress on the stage—spoken 
by natural unstrained French voices—an accessory, 
not a principal part of the entertainment. 

With all these drawbacks, to look at and listen to 
M. Perlet was a treat of the very highest order. His 
great effect was made in ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,’ though we suspect he was more generally 
relished in the lively after-piece, * L’Ambassadeur,’ 
which followed. According to preconceived notions, 
which connect obesity and obtuseness, Nature has 
fitted M. Perlet but unkindly for the part of Monsieur 
Jourdain. Besides the meagreness of a Frontin, our 
actor owns, also, Frontin’s cunning and subtlety of 








visage: the eye which watches everything while ; 
sees nothing, the mouth whose very fixity is meanj . 
Thus we might have a more stolid ‘ Bourse; 
Gentilhomme,’ though a finer reading of the ch 

is impossible. Under the current of his hopelegy 
ignorance, his besotted admiration of “ les Perso; 

de qualité,” M. Perlet insinuates a sly complaoen 
self-conceit, natural, nay, we will say, indispensable, 
to the burgher who has ambition enough to agonize 
after gentility. Clever as is the master of Philosoph 
M. Perlet’s Mons. Jourdain knows a trick or vl 
himself: evades direct confessions of ignorance (ashe 
thinks) when he sagaciously chooses the alphabet 
as most consonant to his natural tastes of all the 
sciences. Then, too, who cannot see that, in spite 
of his double-bending humility to Dorante, the old 
shopkeeper feels that a bargain is a bargain and 
that in being spoken of in the King’s chamber heig 
making a rich investment of capital ? The manner in 
which this idea is wrought out by M. Perlet isa stud 
to every one concerned with the stage. Nota on 
exaggerated, not a single position set, not a look 
is thrown to the audience from among the twinklingg 
of cunning imbecility which his eyes emit, whether 
wandering over the pattern of his “ branched gown,” 
or contemning his homely wife: and yet not one of 
Moliére’s diamond words is lost. Why have we s 
little like this ?—so few actors who will dare to be 
natural, and remember that pumped-up passion 
and hysterical high spirits are to be seen in Bedlam, 
perhaps, but never in the real tragi-comedy of life? 
We could fill an Atheneum with praise of this 
actor, whom it is pleasure and instruction to gee 
once again: but must stop, when we have commended 
the management for a more careful and tasteful pro. 
duction of the pieces performed on Monday than we 
recollect at a London French play. The other 
members of his company are not Perlets, but they do 
not disgrace that master-artist : what a contrast to 
the wretched crew who could not make the Rachel 
ridiculous last spring! Of Mdlle. Forgeot we shall 
have other opportunities of speaking. 





O ARTISTS and AMATEURS 

The COURT JOURNAL of this day contains a SUPPLE- 
MENTARY SHEET (gratis), devoted to the Exhibition of 
PAINTINGS in the BRITISH INSTITUTION, in order that it 
may give to Arta fuller, more critical, and more impartial ate 
tention than it has been usual to do from the limited space com- 
monly assigned to such subjects.—Forwarded by all Booksellers 
and Newsmen postage free. 

W. Thomas, Publisher, 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, for Fesrvary, 
contains the fullest Accounts of the Proceedings in the 
North-west Frontier of British India, brought by the last Over. 
land Mail. The following form a portion of the Original Ar. 
ticles, viz.: Review of Eastern News—Diary of an Assistant 
Surgeon—Colonial Interests—Steppes of Southern Russia—The 
Woodcutter’s Daughter—Redemption of the Indian Land Tas, 


.—— : Wm. H. Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street, 
HE NEW ZEALAND JOURNAL, published 


__ every other Saturday, price 6d., is exclusively devoted to 
the diffusion of information respecting sll the Settlements in New 
Zealand. Besides containing all the latest News, it comprisesa 
faithful record of everything that occurs in this country relat. 
ing to the Coleey. together with every information required by 
the settler. All who contemplate emigrating, or who have 
friends in the Colony, should take it.—Office, 170, Fleet-street; 
and to be had of all Newsvenders. 


ULES for ASCERTAINING the SENSE 
conveyed in ANCIENT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. By 
HERMAN HEINFE I'TER, Author of * Objections to Bishop 
Middleton's Doctrine of the Greek Article,’ and * An Inquiry 
respecting the Punctuation of Ancient Greek.’ ‘ice 3s. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, small 8vo. price 5s. illustrated by Woodcuts, 
EMARKS on ENGLISH CHURCHES, 
nd on the Expediency of rendering Sepulchral Meme 
rials subservient to Pious and Christian Uses. 
y J. H. MARKLAND, F.R-S. S.A. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker; G. F. & J. Rivington, London; 
Simms & Son, Bath. SETS. 
Any profits resulting to the Author from this publication will be given 
poh! gaa completing St. Stephen's Church in the Parish of 
ralcot, Bath. 

















2 vols. post 8vo. price lis. a 
OMAN’S RIGHTS and DUTIES, cons- 
dered with relation to their Influence on Society, # 
on her own Condition. By a WOMAN. 
“A work of very great merit, and one that well deserves 
perusal.” —Fdinburyh Review, April 1841. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
On the Ist of March will be published, uniform with the Standard 
ovels, &c., the First Volume, price 6s., of the _ 
ORKS of the late GERALD GRIFFIN, Esq 
olume will contain as much mattet 


(AUTHOR of the COLLEGIANS,) 
now first collected. Each V: 
as was originally published in three volumes at one guinea 
a half, and will te illustrated by 2 Engravings designed ant e 
graved by eminent Artists. A Portrait of the Author will! 
given with a Memoir of his life and writings. The p ~ 
will commence with the Collegians, and a volume will be pu 
lished every month until the whole is completes in 12 volumes. 
Also, early in March, TALES OF THE JURY ROOM, a Poste 
humous Work, in 3 volumes, by the Author of the Collegiaas. 


Price 1. 11 : 
Southampton-street, Strand; 





. lis. 6d, 
Maxwell & Co, Publishers, 30 
John Cumming, Dublin; and Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
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numerou cuts and Plates. price 18s. 

HE CYCLOPAEDIA of POPULAR MEDI- 

iE, intended for DOMESTIC USE. By KEITH 

WRAY, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
inure 


ee, etal lain account of the causes, symptoms, 
work conte diseases, both in this and in warm climates. 

treatmrains full directions respecting diet, and the most 
It alte methods of treating fractures of the limbs, illustrated 


us plates, Marshall & Co. London. 


NEW WORKS 
Printed for Longman, Brown & Co. 


HE GENERAL HISTORY of the WORLD, 
T from the Earliest Times until the Year 1831. By C, VON 
gorTeck L.L.D, late Professor in the University of Frei- 

rgb, ke. ‘Translated from the German, and continued to 
bartlh Vols. Svo. 2, cloth lettered. asia 
Me This work has gone through 14 editions in Germany. 


RANDE’'S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
B LITERATURE, and ART; containing, among others, 
rate articles on Railroads, Reflexion, Reformation, Rent, 
— of Property, Roads, Romance, Satire, Schelling (Philo- 
v of), Sculpture, Ships, &c. Part 10, 5 
sopby of), ** TT 


1, 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, with 
Now ready io! Ss 8 4 18s 





}, OS. 
To be completed in Two more Parts. 


3. 

UTHBERT JOHNSON’S FARMER'S 
ENCYCLOP-EDIA ; containing, among others, elaborate 
‘cles on Hop (with Tables of Duties); ‘The Horse ; ‘The Horse- 
er jculture of India; Insects; Irrigation: Jury; Sea- 
hale; Mm ; Kitchen Garden; Labour; Larch Tree; Lease; 
Light (its fifuence on Vegetation); Lime; Liquid Manure, &c. 

Part 6, 5s. 


4. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, 
the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By CHARLES BRAY. 2 vols. 8v0. 15s. 
“Mr. Bray is a close reasoner and an acute observer.""—Athen. 


HE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the 

SICK-ROOM, necessary, in aid of Medical Treatment, 

for the Cure of Diseases. By A, ‘IT. THOMSON, M.D. F.L.S, 
Post avo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


Recently published by J. Hat 


TO SCHOOLS. 
pee NECESSARIA; or, Elementary 


Latin Exercises on all the Parts of Speech, and the Sub- 
stance of Syntax, containing English Words and Sentences to 
be translated into Latin, Latin into English, and numerous 
Examination Questions to be entered on with the commence- 
nent‘of the Accidence. To which is prefixed, an Introduction; 
wih short Rules to assist in a Latin correctly, for the 

ition of words in a sentence, and for Construing. with a List 
of Books recommended for further progress. Intended for 
young persons just beginning, those not well grounded in Gram- 
nar, and those who begin late in life. By J. BURTT, Teacher 
of Latin, &c. 3rd edition, much enlarged, 1 vol. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 








hard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


2. 
HE COUNTRY PARSON'S WIFE;; being 
intended as a Continuation of, and Companion for, ‘ Her- 


bert's Country Parson.’ 1 vol. feap. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


3. 
OXFORD TRACTS, 
PLEA for the REFORMED CHURCH; 


or, Obpervatings ons meet Japenjant a: 4 ofthe 
Tractarians. in the ‘ British Critic’ for Ju S41. t " 
CHARLES SMITH BIRD, =A. 8vo, 2s. cowed. — 


ERMONS on CHURCH BUILDING, in 
which are pointed out the Means, Duty, Advantage, and 
Happiness resulting therefrom. By the Rev, J. A. EMEM ‘ON, 
Curate of Hanwell, Middlesex. Published in aid of the Fund 
for Building the New Church % Senwel. 1 vol, 5s. cloth. 


THE JEWS. 
\ ANASSEIT: a Tale of the Jews. 1 vol. feap. 


with Vignette Title, Frontispiece, and several Illustra- 
tions, Ss, cloth. 


Second ‘dition. 
CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY of the 


DIOCESE of WINCHESTER in 1841. By CHARLES 
RICHARD SUMNER, D.D. Bishop of Winchester, and Prelate 
of the Most Noble Order of tg Sentes. 8vo. 2s, sewed. 


BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


HE SUFFICIENCY of HOLY SCRIPTURE 
as the RULE of FAITH: being a Sermon, delivered at the 
Cathedra! Chureh of St. John, Calcutta, at an Ordination holden 
om Sunday, May 2, 1841. DANIEL, LORD BISHOP OF 
CALCUTTA, and Metropolitan of India. 8vo, 2s, 6d, sewed, 


POLITICAL “Economy. 
This day, 
OLITICAL ECONOMY. ByJ.Broapuurst, 


Esq., being the first portion of a Treatise on Political 
Economy, pointing cut a radical error in the works of our best 
*riters on the subject, and the consequent mistakes into which 
they have fallen ; followed by an examination of the great ques- 
tons connected with the science about to come before Parlia- 
ment. 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


9% 
This Ri 
LETTER to the RIGHT HON. LORD 
A ASHBURTON, suggested by the Questions of Inter- 
tational Law, raised in doa eames of the American President. 
by ROBERT PHILLIMORE, Esq., Advoeate in Doctors’ Com- 
Tous, and late Student of Christ Church. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. swd. 


10. 
SERMONS, PRACTICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
7. DOCTRINAL, delivered in Christ Church, Cheltenham, 
in the Years 1840-1. By CHARLES EDWARD KENNAWAY 
M.A., formerly ‘Tutor of St. John’s College,Cambridge, V 
=e pne late Incumbent of Christ's Church. 1 vol. 8vo. 
. Cloth. 


ll. 
OVERNMENT by the QUEEN, and AT- 
TEMPTED GOVERNMENT from the PEOPLE. By 
HENRY DRUMMOND, Esq. 8vo. price 3s. sewed. 
Lately published by the same Author, 
2, The Corn Laws. 8vo. price ls. sewed, 
London; J, Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Mr. Ainsworth’s Miscellany, illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Price EIGHTEENPENCE, the First Number of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF 
ROMANCE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND ART; 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTAINS THE FIRST TWO CHAPTERS OF 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, by the Eprror. 
With TWO ILLUSTRATIONS on Steel, and Woodcuts, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK ; 
And Contributions by Miss CostELto, Captain MEpwix, LAMAN BrancuarD, CuaRLes OLLIER, 
mien . - and other distinguished Writers. 
‘ This Magazine has a look of Prosperity that cannot be very easily mistaken. It would be v diffi: 
publication brought out with so much costliness of design, subdued by such retined taste, would fell: Indeed. we comnet appenis ° 
the idea of failure with a work upon which so much popular genius is so judiciously employed. The number opens with the 
aeons S 2 — gh ir, Arnowonte, entities the “ yee ye DAUG TERY illustrated by two very a 
c ,by George Cruikshank. e lik t t this. st tt a i 
Mr. Aivsworth's. It is full of fe and the cagteine of most picturesque Period. "—dilas, oa aw ole eee 
ae agazine has, we hear, met with extraordinary success. It deserves it. We ha 1 
periodical which held ou reater promise. Mr. Ainsworth’s new work of fiction, the ‘ MISER'S DAU SAT ER with the cane, 
mencement of which the Magazine opens, will, we have no doubt, be one of the best and most popular of his productions.” —Obserrer. 
This Magazine has made a glorious start, and has already attained a sale far greater than was ever reached by the first 
my Rd ——. mS indeed, <oen bea meatier of wep snes vere not so, since, independent of the talent 
ibutors, and o e truly Hogarthian designs of Geor, Srui ank, Mr. Ai i 
Romance, the * MISER'S DAUGHTER. "—Naval and Miltary Gazette. ewoFth has here produced his last 


a London: HUGH CUNNINGHAM, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square ; and all Booksellers and 
Vewsmen. 





ConbDUIT-3TREET, Fes. 12, 1842. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 
HAVE NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Sin E. L. Butwer’s New Work. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ZAN ON LI. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘NIGHT AND MORNING,’ ‘RIENZI,’ &e. 


11. 
New Work By THE AuTHOR OF ‘ ELPHINSTONE.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HERBERTS; or, THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


II. 
Masor Mitcner’s New Work. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TREVOR HASTINGS; or, THE BATTLE OF SHREWSBURY. 
Iv. 
Mr. Garston’s New Work. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


GREECE REVISITED. 
By EDGAR GARSTON, Esq. 
Vv 


Scort’s Visir To WATERLOO. 
In 1 vol. post 8yo. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO WATERLOO AND PARIS, 


In company with Sir Watrer Scort, in 1815. 
By the late JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 


vi. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SOFTNESS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ HARDNESS; or, THE UNCLE.’ 
vil. 
I WATCHED THE HEAVENS. 
A NEW POEM by the AUTHOR of ‘ IX. POEMS by V.’ 
Vill. 
AND OTIITER POEMS. 
By G. A. WINGFIELD, Esq. 


SOLITUDE, 


1x. 
Mrs. Trottope’s New Work. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 
x. 
Mr. JameEs’s NEw Work. 
RICHARD CQEUR DE LION. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
I. 
Lapy Cuaresuves’s New Work. 
SKETCHES AND FOREIGN RECOLLECTIONS. 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 
xIt. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S PROSE WORKS, 
In 12 vols. beautifully illustrated, price 6s. each. 


Agents: for Ireland, J, CUMMING, Dublin ; for Scotland, BELL & BRADFUTE, Edinburgh, 
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HENRY G. BOHN’S NEW LIST OF REMAINDERS, 
All well bound in cloth and gilt, or in half morocco, 


i t the following recent acquisitions may be had in any number on the usual terms. A detailed REMAINDER CATALOGUE contain; 
wae Eee pede pny Arey me sendy), wil be cuyplied gratis, in any number, with blank for name, on application to YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, » Containing 











DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO His Roya Hicuness PRINCE ALBERT. 


THE CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 
A Series of G1 beautifully-illuminated Plates, drawn from Ancient Manuscripts, Tapestry, &c. By LEOPOLD and CHARLES MARTIN, (Sons of John Martin, Esq. the Painter.) 
, Royal 4to. richly bound in cloth, with the Arms of Prince Albert, elaborately gilt on the side, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


a . by th s of the celebrated painter, John Martin, Esq., is the only one which presents the authentic costumes of various ranks of society, from 
~ rian ae Cenquest to the present ae. It is a singularly attractive book for the drawing-room, and highly valuable to artists. , the 


BOYS’S PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE OF PARIS, 
GHENT, ANTWERP, ROUEN, &c. 
Consisting of 29 Drawings, beautifully executed in Oil Colours by the new process of Chroma-lithography, imperial folio, pub. at 62. 6s., reduced to 37. 13s. 6d. elegantly half-bd, mor, 


= ba P : . a alee , illig si i i he artist to say, that his views are 

o vention is a triumph in art: there is a vividness of tone and a brilliancy both natural and pleasing. It is no small praise to t i 7 i As corre 
in onion pe py ate in the Tccatunent, as the adaptation of printing in colour to lithography is important inart. The effect is excellent. The views will gratify the man of generj 
taste, and be an addition to the stores even of the antiquary.”—Times. 








TIMPERLEY’S ENCYCLOPE:IDIA OF LITERARY | HEATH’S (Charles) Illustrated Books, viz. :— 
and TYPOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE; being a Chronological Digest of Bulwer’s Leila, or the Siege of Granada; and Cald the 
the most interesting Facts illustrative of the History of Literature and Printing from Courtier. Royal Bvo. illustrated by 16 most beautiful line engravings, pul a 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Interspersed with Biographical Sketches of ll. 11s. Gd.; reduced to lés. 
eminent Booksellers, Printers, Type-Founders, a me gyn og a. The Same, royal 8vo. India proofs, published at 2. 12s. Gd.; reduced to 1U. 5s. 
Makers, of all Ages and Countries, but especially of Great Britain, with Bibliographica James’s Book of «eatin. tied . 2 = 
and Descriptive Accounts of their Sraeee grateeions and oneatons age mn proce An me A Soo Bg) ng ogo _ illustrated by 16 splendid ling 
them. Including curious particulars of the First Introduction of Printing into various ecient ce ’ ? 
Geantiien, ond of the aoe then printed. Notices of early Bibles and Liturgies of The Same, royal 8vo. India proofs, published at 27. 12s. 6d. ; reduced to ll. 5s. 
all Countries, especially those printed in England or in English. A History of all the Blessington’s (Countess of) Confessions of an Elder: 
Newspapers, Periodicals, and Almanacks published in this Country. An Account of man. 8v@ illustrated by 6 most beautiful line engravings, publish at 143.5 me 
the Origin and Progress of Writing and Writing Materials, the Invention of Paper, duced to 8s. ' 
Use of Paper Marks, &c. Compiled and condensed from Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, Confessions of an Elderly Lady. 8vo. illustrated by 8 ben’ 
and numerous other Authorities. 2nd edition, with a continuation to the present time tiful line engravings, published at 12. is.; reduced to 9s. most 
(Feb. 1842), including above thirty recent Biographies of Booksellers; also a Practical 


Manual of Printing. 1 large vol. 8vo. (upwards of 1,000 pages) priuted in double | GIDEON GILES, the Roper, by Tomas Miter. 8vo. with 36 Illustration, 
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